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Are YOU a Business 
Coward? 


—and—does it show in your pay-check? 


**You’ ve Aad your chance!’’ It was the 
General Manager speaking... 

*‘Two years ago I warned you that 
the only man who could hope to get ahead 
in this organization was the man with 
training. 

**Merwin was only a bookkeeper then, 
you remember, but in his spare time he 
was studying Higher Accounting. / knew 
what he was doing, and I told you then 
lo keep your eye on Merwin. 

‘*He’s had three raises since. He has 
more than doubled his salary—and he 
earns every dollar I pay him. 

‘‘Last week I recommended him for 
Assistant Treasurer, and the Board elected 
him without a dissenting vote. We're 
mighty glad to have him in the group. 

“But you, Jarvis—I hate to say it— 
you’ re a business coward. You knew what 
you would have to do to get out of the 
small-pay class. You were simply afraid to 
face the kind of effort and responsibility 
that could get you a substantial salary. 

**And now it’s too late. We've got to 
cut our overhead, and you’ re one of about 
fifty men that we can get along without. 
We could replace the lot of you tomorrow. 

‘For your own sake, Jarvis, take a tip 
from a man who has been through the 
mill, and ¢/zs time get busy and learn to 
do something better than the other fellow. 

‘Jarvis, there’s mo end of opportunity 
in business; but the only man who cashes 
in these days is the man with the courage 
to get special training. The offices of this 
country are simply cluttered up with busi- 
ness cowards. It’s easy for the man who 
trains—because the business coward is 
through before he starts.’’ 

* * 


Are YOU one of several million routine 
men who have been drifting along in a 
‘‘low-pay’’ job—always wishing for more 
money, never acting? 

Are YOU a business coward? 


Over 740,000 ambitious men have asked 
themselves this question during the past 
nineteen years—and replied with a ring- 
ing ‘‘NO!’’ 

In the quiet of their own homes, without 
losing an hour from work, these men have 
mastered the Jrincipies of business by 


_ rapidly by means of the ‘‘LaSalle Problem 








working out the actual problems of busi- 
ness — under the direction of some of the 
ablest business men in their respective 
fields in America. Their 
record of achievement, 
under the ‘‘LaSalle 

Problem Method,’’ is 

one of the most thrill- 







Whatever atti- 
tude you may have 
taken in the past— 
and you may, indeed, have never realized 
that the difference between the man who 
*“‘puts it off’’ and the man who ‘‘puts it 
over’’ is in the last analysis largely a matter 
of courage—resolve today to face the prob- 
lem of your business future sguarely. 


Within reach of your hand is a LaSalle 
coupon—anda pen. Ifthe penisn’t handy, 
a pencil will do just as ik The coupon, 
checked and signed, will bring you without 
obligation a complete outline of the train- 
ing you are interested in, a wealth of evi- 
dence as to what LaSalle training has done 
for hundreds of men in circumstances 
similar to yours, and full particulars of our 
convenient payment plan; also your free 
copy of the inspiring book, ‘‘Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One.’’ 

It costs you nothing to get the facts— 
except the exercise of business courage. 
Will you put it off? —or Dut it over? Mail 
the coupon NOW. 


ing chapters in 
the romance of busi- 
ness. During a single six months’ period, for 
example, reports came in to LaSalle from 
more than 1100 men and women stating 
that through the application of this plan 
they had doubled their salaries, 


These men were able to progress more 


Method”’ than they could have done in any 
other way, because in their training they 
faced continually the very problems they 
must later face on the bigger job. TZhey 
learned by doing. 


Moreover, studying alone under the direct 
supervision of an expert instructor, they 
progressed as rapidly as their capacity 
allowed—and that progress was further 
speeded by the fact that every day they could 
see themselves developing. This fact took all 
the hardship out of study —changed it intoa 
fascinating game,with always the goal ahead 
of increased opportunity and greater pay. 


LaSalle Extension University 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTION 


Tell us which of the following courses of 


-—— — Find Yourself Through LaSa 


lle! = —— —— = 











home-study training 
iness Management: M erial, Sal 
— Departmental Socutive tecitians. “3 


Higher Accountancy: Auditor ,Comptroller, 
Certified Public Accountant, Cost Account: 
ant, etc. 


Modern Salesmanship: Training for all 
pesitions in retail, wholesale, or specialty 
selling. 


Law—LL.B. Degree. 
Commercial Law. 
Industrial Management. 
Personnel Management. 


Traffic Management: Training for position 
as Railroad or Industrial Traffic Manager, 
Rate Expert, Freight Solicitor, etc. 


Railway Station Management. 


NOTE: If you are undecided as to the field which offers you the largest 
opportunity, write us a brief outline of your business history and education, and 
we will gladly advise you without obligating you, 


interests you most. 
Telegraphy—Railway and Commercial. 


Modern Foremanship. _ I would welcome full particulars regard- 
Banking and Finance. ing opportunities in 

Expert Bookkeeping. 

C. P. A. Coac f 

y AAT ~ app apaaca eames (State subject in which you are interested) 


Modern Business Correspondence. 
Credit and Collection Correspondence. 
Business English. 
Stenography—Stenotypy: Training in 
the new machine shorthand. 

Paper Salesman’s Training. 
Commercial Spanish. 

Effective Speaking. 

Railway Accounting. 








LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
Dept. 5332-R G 







Chicago 





Please send me your book on the 
training indicated, outline of LaSalle 
plan, and a copy of ““‘Ten Years’ Promo- 
tion in One’’—all entirely free. 









Present Position 
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KEOKUK 
BAKER RIVER 
BIG CREEK 
CONOWINGO 


and now 


O S A G E The Union Electric Light and Power Company of St. Louis 


now has under construction the great Osage hydro-electric 
development on the Osage River, Missouri. This station, which will have an ultimate capacity of 268,000 
horsepower, is being designed and constructed by Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation. The proj- 


ect will create the “Lake of the Ozarks,” 129 miles long, with a shore line of 1300 miles. 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


A SUBSIDIARY OF STONE & WEBSTER, INCORPORATED 


Associated in Canada with WILLIAM McCLELLAN and COMPANY. LIMITED, Montreal 
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Headquarters for Information 
Relating to 


COIN-OPERATED 
MECHANICAL 
SELLING DEVICES 


We render an expert en- 
gineering-marketing ser- 
vice on a fee basis—no 
charge for preliminary 
consultation. 

H. W. ALEXANDER CO. 


18 East 48th Street, New York 
Oldest firm of “Robot” Consultants 


271 Madison Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


Production and Cost Problems Related to Labor 





THE «BEDAUX» PRINCIPLE 


provides a scientific common denomina- 
tor by which all labor expenditures, both 
direct and indirect, are measured and con- 
trolled. It reveals and eliminates all ex- 
cess labor costs. Information furnished on 
request. 


The Chas. E. Bedaux Companies 


435 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Pacific Bldg. 
Portland, Ore. 


SALES SERVICE 


For Manufacturers 


Plans, Organization, Market 
Analysis, Operation and 
Development 


The outside point of view, 
based upon broad and success- 
ful experience, frequently en- 
ables the client to meet 
pressing competition. 

This service codperates with 
existing sales organizations, if 
desired. 


GEORGE W. HOPKINS 
and Staff 
Consulting Sales Executives 
72 Wall Street, New York 





INDUSTRIAL 
RESEARCH 


A) 


ARTHUR D. LITTLE, Inc. 


Chemists—Engineers 
Charles River Road 
Kendall Square, Cambridge, Mass. 


Development of New and Improved 
Products and Processes 








Crandall & Osmond 
Consulting Petroleum Engineers 
17 Battery Place 
New York City 


oo: .F 


Reports on economic and 
industrial phases of the 
petroleum industry for the 
purpose of assisting finan- 
cial interests in the solution 
of their problems. 


Domestic and foreign ex- 
perience. Advice on contem- 
plated investments in the oil 
business or in oil securities. 





SPECIALIZED SERVICES 
for 
BUSINESS & INDUSTRY 


Individuals and organizations, serving modern business 
in expert capacities, have become as important as the 
corresponding specialists in medicine and the law. Many 
letters from readers received by World’s Work show 
that it is often difficult for business executives to locate 
the best specialized talent. For that reason a directory 
of such services will be printed in the magazine, and 
also the Publishers will undertake to assist readers in 
choosing by putting them in touch with the best avail- 
able specialist. i lesandiien in regard to any of the 
scores of lines is free to our readers, and correspondence 
is invited. Address 


SPECIALIZED SERVICES DEPT. 
WORLD’S WORK 
244 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 


Fuel Engineering Company 
of New York 


Established 1907 


Consulting Engineers 


AAS 


Steam Generating 
Economy 


ee9 


116 East 18th Street 
New York, N. Y. 











MacElwee and Crandall, Inc. 
Consulting Engineers 


Kendall Square 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Comprehensive Port Development 
Plans, Design and _ Supervision, 
Ports and Terminal Facilities, In- 
dustrial Harbors, Marinas, Water- 
front Drives. 








HANEY-CURTIS, Inc. 


581 Boylston Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Directors of Financial Cam- 
paigns for Community 
Projects—Hospitals, Fraternal 
Buildings, Community Chests, 
etc. 





David Cushman Coyle 


Consulting Engineer 


Buildings, Foundations 
Vibration Tests and Reports 


101 Park Avenue, New York 





NELSON LITTELL 
(Hammond & Littell) 
U. S. and Foreign Patents 


Infringement and validity opinions 
Patent and Trad k Litigati 


4175 Fifth Avenue, New York 











CAN A SPECIALIST HELP YOUR BUSINESS? 


There are numerous businesses that made normal profits in 1930. Some have reported even better 
than average results. Look into these cases closely and you will find that unfavorable conditions 
have been offset by economies, or by improved processes, or by better organization plans. Usually 
it is revealed that farseeing management has been assisted by outside professional specialists, 
employed to do a particular job because they are trained for specialization in their line of work. 


How to find the right man for a special service is frequently a difficult problem. For the special- 
ist to locate the client is equally hard. The WORLD’S WORK will undertake to serve as a 
clearing-house for such services, printing on this page the announcements of specialists and sup- 
plementing this directory with an offer to recommend the right man to handle any specialized 
undertaking. Write to this department, and the recommendation will be sent promptly by mail. 


We have listed more than 40 different lines served by specially trained experts. 


THERE IS NO CHARGE FOR THIS SERVICE 
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The LAST WORD in 
| SALES PROMOTION 


a almost every well- 
rounded advertising plan includes a 
phase of effort popularly called ‘‘sales 


promotion.”’ 


This is printed-selling levelled not at 
the public but at the trade—designed 
to win the trade’s special interest and 
sales support. 


However ingenious and effective such 
effort may be, it remains subordinate 
to one influence no merchant can ignore 


or misunderstand. 


The last word in sales promotion, now as 
always, is to have customers recognize, 


believe in, and prefer your brand of goods. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


contributes that sort of sales promotion 


to deserving products in a measure not . 


approximated by any other publication. 


It has been doing it for years, for the 
leaders of American business, and it is 


doing it with record-success today! 


It offers the legitimate advertiser now, 
direct and privileged entry to the minds 
and pocketbooks of the foremost 
American families—that hub _ three- 
million - strong which turns the faste, 


thinking, buying of the nation. 


Within its matchless circulation 
waits that widespread public approval 
which can provide your merchandise 
with ‘‘sales promotion’’ of the most 
vitalizing kind. 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


“AN AMERICAN INSTITUTION” 


@ INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 











Flashbacks 


Siatpaine and a half feet 
below ground, on August 27, 
1859, the well Edwin Laur- 
entine Drake, a former rail- 
road conductor, had been 
drilling struck oil—oil that 
sold at sixty cents a gallon. 
The petroleum industry of 
the United States (now sec- 
ond only to agriculture and 
railroading) thus began to 
function at Oil Creek, near 
Titusville, Pa. 

To go back a bit: The 
Pennsylvania Rock Oil Com- 
pany, first in the country, 
had been organized in De- 
cember, 1854, by George 
Henry Bissell and Jonathan 
Eveleth, rising young law partners, who 
bought up two hundred acres of land 
around Oil Creek. The crude oil col- 
lected, by digging down and scooping up 
the seepage, was largely used in patent 
medicines; a Yale professor, Benjamin 
Silliman, Jr., suggested that fractional 
distillation might yield “very valuable 
products.” 

Bissell and Eveleth promptly reor- 
ganized, made him president. 

In 1858 Drake, who owned some stock 
in the concern, decided to look the prop- 
erty over. So, bearing a letter of intro- 
duction which called him “colonel” to 
insure a favorable reception, he went to 
Titusville. On the way, remembering a 
chance remark of Bissell’s that perhaps 
one could drill for oil, he studied the 
artesian-well technique as then em- 
ployed in the recovery of salt. 

At Titusville he had his look around. 
A few weeks later he was back again, 
with a new title—president of the Seneca 
Oil Company—a lease empowering him 
to drill, and a royalty agreement of 
twelve cents on the gallon. Nineteen 
months later his first well came in; a 
second began to produce late in 1859. 

To prevent cave-ins Drake had 
rammed lengths of pipe down these wells 
until he struck bedrock, but he didn’t 
bother to patent the idea. Content with 
amassing some sixteen thousand dollars, 
he made for New York, gambled in oil, 
saw his fortune melt away, broke down 
physically, lived in poverty thereafter. 

Meantime a new industry had sprung 
up overnight. The feverish activity re- 
called the California gold rush of ten 
years before, and men’s energies were 
directed to such purpose that, in the 
first year of operations, the hidden reser- 


voirs were tapped to the tune of more 
than half a million barrels. 


re who followed the papers 
closely found something new to talk 


AY 


| 


ld. 


AIL 





“Struck oil . . . sixty cents a gallon.” 


about when they came across an adver- 
tisement which first appeared February 
23, 1839. 

For in it William Frederick Harnden, 
conductor on the Boston & Worcester 
railroad, announced that beginning 
March fourth he would run an express 
car and a messenger four times weekly 
from Boston to Providence and thence 
by steamer to New York, and a similar 
service from New York to Boston. 

The “car,” for the first several 
months, was merely a carpet bag, toted 
by Harnden himself; the traffic war- 
ranted no larger container. Harnden’s 
employers didn’t exactly approve of his 
side line, told him to chuck it or “ git.” 
He chose the latter course and went in 
business for himself. And that was the 
genesis of railway express service in 
these United States. 


C stin Juan Finlay, Havana medico, 
had a hunch which he advanced in 1881. 
It was that yellow fever is transmitted 
by the stegomyia mosquito, which lives 
and breeds near humans, but he had no 
proofs. 

In 1900 the American Yellow Fever 
Commission, composed of Major Walter 
Reed, Dr. James Carroll, Dr. Jesse W. 
Lazear, and Dr. Aristides Agramonte (a 
Cuban), began its work in Cuba. Reed 
and Carroll had tested the theory that 
a microbe was the culprit, with negative 
results. (There is still some doubt as to 
the identity of the plaguy parasite, but 
that is a story in itself.) 

With fingers crossed but an open 
mind, they now sought out Dr. Finlay, 
who was regarded as a harmless crank, 
and listened to his story. Next Lazear 
and Carroll, both married men with 
children, deliberately let infected mos- 
quitoes bite them—there was no trying 
it on the dog, for animals are immune 
from el vémito negro. Dr. Carroll fell criti- 
cally ill but pulled through; Dr. Lazear’s 


Courtesy American 
Petroleum Institute 





bite didn’t take, but he be- 
came accidentally infected on 
September thirteenth (un- 
lucky day!) and died. 

John R. Kissinger (army 
private) and John J. Moran 
(civilian clerk) now volun- 
teered to give their lives, if 
need be, to the cause; they 
wouldn’t hear of money re- 
wards. “Gentlemen,” said the 
major, “I salute you.” And 
“In my opinion,” said Reed 
in his report, “ this exhibition 
of moral courage has never 
been surpassed in the annals 
of the army.” 

A brilliant series of dan- 
gerous experiments now took 
place at Camp Lazear, near Quemados, 
in which for twenty nights beginning 
November thirtieth three volunteers —~ 
Dr. Cooke, Levi E. Folk, and Warren 
Gladsden Jernegan—slept in fever-soiled 
clothes and bedding, in a room screened 
from mosquitoes, to prove that the dis- 
ease is not contagious. Meanwhile 
Kissinger and Moran came down with 
fever after carefully controlled exposure 
to the deadly female of the species Aédes 
zgypti (then called Stegomyia fasciata 
or S. calopus). 

In all, twenty-two cases of fever were 
experimentally contracted by infected 
bites, by blood injections, and by inocu- 
lation with filtered serum. 

Dr. William Crawford Gorgas then 
directed the work of ridding Havana of 
mosquitoes. He pitched in in February, 
1901; in three months the place was free 
of the plague for the first time since 
1761, when it had its initial, terrifying 
epidemic. 

In June, 1904, Dr. Gorgas was dis- 
patched to the Canal Zone, where he 
horrified the Canal commissioners, who 
still clung to the idea that filth and 
Yellow Jack went hand in hand, by 
screening water barrels and leaving the 
smells alone. Result: the disease was 
stamped out in the “White Man’s 
Grave” by the end of 1906. 

Contrast this with the state of affairs 
attending the Philadelphia epidemic of 
1793, when a tenth of the population of 
forty thousand sickened and died. Dr. 
Benjamin Rush, though noting in pass- 
ing that the mosquitoes were “ uncom- 
monly numerous” that summer, con- 
cluded that a shipment of spoiled and 
noisome coffee stacked on the wharf had 
caused the outbreak, and the towns- 
people burned gunpowder, smoked ci- 
gars, chewed ‘garlic, or trusted to vinegar 
and camphor to keep off the dreaded 
seaport scourge. 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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Old German print of the bombardment of Cagliari, 1793 
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But the Island of Sardinia 







R green, or blue, or 
whatever color it was 
that map makers used 
to designate the pos- 
sessions of France back in 1793! 

It is a story they still proudly tell 
in the Island of Sardinia. 

How the barking guns of Fort St. 
Elia kept the French men-of-war at 
bay during the great siege of Ca- 
gliari. How an invading party was 
cut to pieces before it could gain a 
foothold. And how the townspeople 
staged such a brilliant, loyal defense, 
that the ruling House of Savoy prom- 
ised to reward them with many 
privileges. 

That these promises were never 
kept, and finally led to the revolution 
of 1794-1796 is another story. 

But the fact remains that today on 
political maps of Europe, Sardinia 
still wears a different color from 





536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
559 Mission St., San Francisco 


France. And the reason is one which 
lies deep in men’s struggles, aspira- 
tions and loyalties. 

All history is on the map: glorious 
battles, intrigues, high adventure, 
stupid blunders. 

Maps are something more than ink 
and paper and draughtsman’s skill. 
They are living monuments that 





Write Dept. H-5 for latest free descrip- 
tive material on any Rand M¢Nally 


product listed below: 

Publications Maps 
Text Books School Maps 
Children's Books Auto Road Maps 
Child Life Magazine Commercial Maps 
Bankers Monthly Economic Maps 
Bankers Directory Aviation Maps 
Bankers Bulletin Special Maps to Order 

iia Globes 

einen titiin General Printing 


Railroad, Airline 
and Bus Tickets 


Coupon Books 


Commercial Atlas 
Goode School Atlas 
Bible Atlas 











— Exuisits aND SaLesrooms—— 
National Press Bldg., Washington 


refused to turn pink 


recall the genius and exploits of the 
famous men who have made and 
unmade them from the beginning 
of time. 

That is why maps are so univer- 
sally enjoyed today—why you will 


find them inspiring, stimulating, 
instructive. Learn to read maps 
often. Teach your children to use 


them, too. 

Rand M¢Nally & Company this 
year celebrate their 75th anniversary. 
Today they are still the most highly 
regarded and best known makers of 
fine maps, globes and atlases for 
general and special uses. Their pro- 
ducts are on sale at leading stationers’, 
booksellers’, or direct. 

And the habit of scrupulous accu- 
racy down to the last detail,essential to 
the making of good maps, carries over 
into every phase of Rand MCNally & 
Company’s many activities. 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 
125 E, Sizth St,, Los Angeles 
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JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 


John Haneock | 
New Retirement Annuity 





An Announcement of Importance 
to Readers of World’s Work 


The Annuity is fast finding 
its place as an economic factor of society. Not until 
recent years have the different forms of annuities 
received popular recognition among those who desire 
a guaranteed income for life. 


The John Hancock’s new Retirement Annuity meets 
the demand for a definite income beginning at a definite 
age. It solves perfectly the personal income problem by 
providing a way for those without dependents; and for 
those who have made provision for their dependents 
through life insurance, to create a retirement income 
for themselves. 


Some Features about the NEW John Hancock 
Retirement Annuity 


Issued on Men ages 15to64— Cash Surrender value and loan 
a a pt ys et provision after payment of first 
out examination unless disabil- , . 
ity feomene is dehnd. ———— 

Death Benefit always equals or Total and Permanent Disabil- 
exceeds annuity premium ity feature. (Waiver of premi- 
deposits. ums and monthly income.) 


Income at Retirement age ; 
guaranteed during the life-time | Imeome based on either annual 
of the Annuitant. or monthly premium. 










—emtityht 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





Inquiry Bureau, 197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me booklet, “You Can Have an Income as Long as You Live.” 


Name 





Address 
Ww. W. 














OVER SIXTY-EIGHT YEARS IN BUSINESS 

















THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF NILS 
A children’s classic by Selma LagerlG6f 








nm 
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DRAFTING—Learn at home 
} 





a" 
a 


F. E. King was “a poorly paid clerk”? when he enrolled for -— 
the home-study Drafting Course of the International School 
of Drafting. Through study and perseverance he became 
gs Draftsman of the U. ms — ——— Co. a 
e is now earning more in a day than he u - 
to earn in a week. A. J. Hutchins became a (OR he 
Chief Draftsman for the American Straw- ~~ Division of the 
ard Company and increased his j»”  {nternational Correspondence Schools 
salary 300%. There is no doubt ~~ Box 4706-C, Scranton, Penna. j 
that Drafting offers a real a. Without cost or obligation, please send | 
opportunity toambitious . me full details of your home-study course in 
| men and it will pay Pe ad Drafting Feivil Engineering H 
, you to investi- Mechanical Engineering _) Architect 
Mail Coupon for gate it. Ci Contractor and Builder LJ Architects’ Blueprints 


| 

“a Name Age. § 

Free Booklet Ps : 
a Address. 


a “J 


























—— 


(Continued from Page 8) 
Aiscuds Sobrero of Turin started some. 
thing when, in 1846, he added glycerin 
to nitric and sulphuric acids and got 
nitroglycerin. It was first used jn 
medicine—its explosive properties, which 
Sobrero discovered instanter, being left 
severely alone until Immanuel Nobel 
and his sons began to manufacture it in 
northern Europe in the early ’60’s 
(U.S. patent 1865). 

The zinc cans in which the stuff was 
put out were jostled along country 
roads by drivers who little dreamed it 
was thirteen times as powerful as gun- 
powder. Sometimes these containers 
corroded, and the oily fluid trickled 
out; at least one enterprising chap used 
it to grease his cartwheels. Such folly 
had but one outcome: devastating 
explosions occurred on shipboard, in 
New York, San Francisco, Sydney, at 
the factory itself. People got panicky, 
governments set up stringent regulations 
or downright taboos. 

Meantime young Alfred Nobel (best 
known now, perhaps, as the Swede of 
peace-prize fame) was trying to tame 
the treacherous brew by absorption in 
some porous substance. At last, in the 
autumn of 1866, after experimenting 
with this and that, he hit upon a Ger- 
man clay, kieselguhr, which gave the 
desired results; and dynamite, or 
“safety powder,” made a decidedly 
timely debut. 

How safe it was Nobel demonstrated 
in England the next year: ten pounds of 
dynamite were tossed into a bonfire, 
where they burned harmlessly; another 
ten, crated, were heaved from a sixty- 
foot cliff and landed right side up with 
care. 


T¢ all came about because James Good- 
win Batterson of Hartford, Conn., took 
a trip to England in 1859, One day he 
bought a railway ticket from Leaming- 
ton to Liverpool, was offered accident 
insurance for the trip. 

Batterson’s interest was aroused— 
such coverage was unknown in America, 
though there were wrecks aplenty—and 
he started asking questions. Ten years 
before, it seemed, the Railway Passen- 
gers’ Company, first accident-insurance 
concern, was formed; its early policies 
covered railroad patrons only, and only 
while trains were in motion. In 1850 a 
new company came into existence and, 
at the suggestion of its actuary, Edward 
Riley, brought out general accident 
policies—policies which, though de- 
signed to appeal to factory workers 
particularly, seemed to interest them not 
at all. 

J. G. B., a self-educated man who had 
put up many of America’s biggest 
granite buildings, returned to Connectt- 
cut insurance-minded. In 1863 he got 
the state to charter the Travelers Insur- 
ance Company. At first authorized to 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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Not Mere Reprints! 


Every book listed on this page is a popular copyright. We have 
distributed many millions of classical reprints, but until 
June 30 offer the public a great library of popular copyrights. 
gyery book listed on this page is exclusive. You cannot get 
them in any other form. Considering that they are POPULAR 
COPYRIGHTS the price of 20 books for $1 is an unbelievable 
pargain! Order before June 30. 
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467 Evolution Made Plain 
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e had a wonderful vision of selling opuing Copyrights at 5c, but royalties and outrights to 
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maker. 


PARIS THAT’S NOT IN THE 
It starts 


6, THE 
GUIDE BOOKS, by Basil Woon. 
with a cocktail at the Ritz, a stroll up the 
Champs 
city is ours, 


lysées, luncheon at Ciro’s and the 


RIVIERA TOWNS, by Herbert Adams Gib- 
bons. A mellow guide to, as well as interpreta- 
tion of, the picturesque winter playground of 
Europe. 


8 ALONG THE PYRENEES, by Paul Wil- 
* stach. The work of a successful playwright and 
historian, this is not only a guide to the noble 
mountain country shared by Spain and France 

but also a dramatic historical pageant. 


9 ISLANDS OF THE MEDITERRANEAN, 

by Paul Wilstach. A garland of islands of 
never-staling enchantment—Majorca, Corsica, 
Monte Cristo, Elba, Sicily, Malta, Rhodes, 
Cyprus, etc. The mighty drama of their history 
and their present-day charm. 


SEA AND SARDINIA, by D. H. Lawrence. 
The unspoiled island of Sardinia is presented in 
that brilliant manner that made D. H. Law- 
rence one of the greatest of modern novelists. 


SPANISH TOWNS AND PEOPLE, by 
Robert Medill McBride. Vivid pictures em- 
bracing every important city of this glamorous 
country of a storied past, 

COME WITH ME THROUGH ITALY, 
by Frank Schoonmaker. Here are the outstand- 
ing features in the history, beauty and romance 
of this most historic and colorful country. 


7 


10 


11 


12 


SEND NO MONEY ‘ 
ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO. 
7 West 16th St., New York City 
Please send prepaid the books marked with a 
circle, Within 5 days after their receipt I will 
either send $1, plus 10 cents postage for each 
volume, or will return the s. 

(Encircle numbers you want) 


noe.) & € St S&S oe 
ll 2834 6 17 1 1 20 


for only $ 


carry from 4 to 8 full-size illustrations. 
original editions these books sold at from $2 to $s. 
you may own them in this fine new edition, printed from 
the original plates, for $1. 





each 


The romance of far places, the thrill 
and glamour of foreign lands, the 


magic of our own West. . . . From the most popu- 
lar travel books on the lists of all 
been chosen these notable volumes by well-known authors. 
Like a magic carpet they will transport you to the land of 
your dreams. 
tour at home there is a book to point the way... . . 
tertaining as fiction. . 
own world at a trifling cost. 


ublishers have 


And if you are planning a trip abroad or a 
en- 
. . Here is a chance to know your 


Full library size, st by 81 inches, rich cloth binding, gold 
stamped. Printe 


on fine antique paper, with end sheets 
In their 
Now 


1 THE CALL OF ENGLAND, by H. V. Morton. In the company 
* of the most stimulating and entertaining of companions you tour 
the British countryside. 


9 WHEN YOU GO TO LONDON, by H. V. Morton. 

* achieved a calendar which will make every day of a visit to London 

a satisfying holiday. The inevitable book for the visitor to the 
British capital. 


3 HERE’S IRELAND, by Harold Speakman. 
of this fascinatin 
Free State and 


4 FRANCE FROM SEA TO SEA, by Arthur Stanley Riggs. 
* Through this book one may cover France from sea to sea with a 
writer of rare discrimination. 


COME WITH ME THROUGH FRANCE, by Frank Schoon- 
An entertaining and interpretative guide to France which 
includes every cumadivall 


Here is 


Around the circuit 
illarney, Dublin, Belfast; the 


isle—to Blarney, 
A charming picture of Ireland today. 


ster. 


e bit of information of use to the traveler. 


13 PLANNING A TRIP ABROAD, by Ed- 

* ward Hungerford. An indispensable guide con- 

a all the information necessary for a trip 
abroad. 


14 THROUGH EUROPE ON TWO DOL- 
* LARS A DAY, by Frank Schoonmaker. If 
~ have dreamed of an inexpensive trip to 
urope, here at last is your dream fulfilled. 

This book tells how it is done. 


15 FINDING THE WORTH WHILE IN EU- 
ROPE, by Albert B. Osborne. A delightful 
appraisal of the really worth while things to 
see abroad. A short cut to the best in Europe. 


16, TOWNS OF DESTINY, by Hilaire Belloc. 

* Towns which have been marked by the stars of 

destiny. Each, rich in beauty, has played a 
telling part in the great events of history. 


17, BAGHDAD AND POINTS EAST, by 

* Robert J. Casey. From the Mediterranean to 

Damascus; by motor caravan to Palmyra, along 

the Euphrates to Baghdad and adjacent cities. 

A sae jpamay in a natrative that has the 
quality of the Arabian Nights. 


IN COLDEST AFRICA, by Carveth Wells. 
Carveth Wells is the man who has gained 
fame and fun from incredible fauna and flora 
ranging from Malaysia to Lapland. In this 
book he writes engagingly about his African 
explorations. 
19 THE OUT TRAIL, by Mary Roberts Rine- 
* hart. Our vast Western playground, mountain 
trails, the wonders of the Painted Desert, an- 
cient pueblos and their copper-colored inhabi- 
tants, cliff dwellers, Petrified Forest, etc. 
UNDER THE SKY IN CALIFORNIA, by 
Charles Francis Saunders. The California of 
mountain, desert and canyon as well as the 


charms of the more conventional aspects of the 
Golden State. 


At all booksellers or from the publishers 
Robert M. McBride & Co., Publishers 
7 West 16th St., N. Y. 
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(Continued from Page 10) 
issue travel coverage, it received carte 
blanche the following year. 

Two cents (the company treasures 
them still) was the premium exacted 
when James Bolter, local banker, be. 
came client number one by asking 
President Batterson to pay his estate 
one thousand dollars should be meet 
with mishap while walking from the post 
office to his home on Buckingham Street, 
Bolter got there safely. 

Two years later, though Hartford 
wiseacres had pooh-poohed the whole 
business, hundreds of agents were on the 
job, with more than forty thousand 
policies to their credit—and to the 
credit of the forty thousand who knew a 
good thing when they saw it. 


R Take equal weights of two familiar 
germicides—phenol (carbolic acid) and 
formaldehyde solution—mix well, add a 
dash of hydrochloric acid, and heat in 
a steam-jacketed container. Draw off 
the water that forms on the top, let the 
resinous precipitate cool, then heat 
again, this time under pressure. 

Result: a solid, amber-colored sub- 
stance, electrically nonconducting, that 
resists heat and exposure, is odorless and 
tasteless and almost impervious to 
solvents—only nitric acid and caustic 
soda will in time break through its de- 
fenses. 

Bakelite it is called—the most im- 
portant and versatile synthetic plastic 
discovered since hard rubber (1839) and 
celluloid (1863). Its scientific name, if 
you must have it, is polymerized oxy- 
benzylmethylenglycolanhydride (poly- 
merized meaning changed into another 
substance having the same elements in 
the same proportions but a higher mo- 
lecular weight). And now you know! 

It’s as hard to make as to pronounce. 
Since 1872, when Adolf von Bayer, in 
Germany, mixed phenol and formalde- 
hyde and found that they were soul 
mates, so to speak, several researchers 
had tried to evolve a useful product. 
In 1909, after three years’ work, Leo 
Hendrik Baekeland, Belgian-American 
chemist who invented Velox photo- 
graphic printing paper, succeeded in 
taming this notoriously temperamental 
combination. Unless it’s handled just 
so, it turns out to be an inferior shellac, 
crystallizes, or goes through a miniature 
volcanic eruption which, when spent, 
leaves a lava-like mass—or mess—of no 
earthly use. 

One great virtue of the uncured resin 
is its protean nature: it can be molded 
or machined in a hot hydraulic press; 
or paper, cloth, asbestos, and the like can 
be impregnated with it in the harden- 
ing process. Electric insulators, billiard 
balls, buttons, pipestems, umbrella 
handles, fountain pens, telephone re- 
ceivers, beads, grinding wheels, self- 
lubricating bearings, binding cement, 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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IVE years ago directors of 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, 
largest general publishing house in 
America, met to answer onegquestion. 
Research had shown that there existed 

a definite need for an encyclopedia not 
only new in type but so popularly priced 
that it would appeal to the average 
American—the person who keenly felt 
the need for a good encyclopedia but 

















FOR YOU 


An encyclopedia you will really use— 
for business reference and for home 
use. Various lines of business covered 
by men who have become forces in 
those very businesses. Authoritative 
articles by Herbert Hoover, Henry 
Ford, Edward A. Filene, Frank Pres- 
brey, Elihu Root, Irving T. Bush, 
Jeremiah Jenks, etc. 


FOR YOUR WIFE 
Your wife will find this new kind of 
encyclopedia a pleasant companion in 
the home. The History of Dress, Lit- 
erature, Art, The Stage, Types of 
Furniture, Interior Decoration. These 
are only a few of the thousands of 
articles that will interest her. 
Here she will find inspiration for her 
club papers, her book reviews, and for 
answering the endless questions of 
children too young to read. 


FOR YOUR CHILDREN 


Doubleday’s Encyclopedia co- 
ordinates with the newest 
methods of education. It will 
help your children get better 
Teports in school, and will 
answer the hundreds of ques- 
tions which spring daily into 
their eager minds. It will help to mould and de- 
velop their natural aptitudes, guiding them toward 
the vocation for which they are naturally best fitted. 



























who had been forced to put off buying 
those which involved too great a strain 
upon the family budget. 


The question was, would the house of 
Doubleday-Doran devote its great re- 
sources to this project? 


At the end of that meeting the decision 
was reached: “Let us bend every effort 
and utilize every resource for the next 
five years to satisfy this need. Let us 
build a New Kind of Encyclopedia—new 
and modern in treatment, complete with- 
out being formidable, and as attractive 
in content as it will be in price!” 


Five years have passed. The work is 
done. Hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars have been spent. But the finished 
product is worth the lavish expenditure 
of time, money, and effort. So wide- 
spread a need does this new work meet 
that the cost to each subscriber ends all 
further cause for delay in putting a 
good encyclopedia into your home. 


This has been called “a New Kind of En- 
cyclopedia” because it approaches the world’s 
knowledge in a new way. Its purpose is to 
make knowledge NEWS—as fascinating as 
the news presented in your daily paper. The 
best description of its style might be Anatole 
France’s remark, “It is only by amusing 
oneself that one can learn. In order that 
knowledge be properly digested, it must be 


swallowed with good appetité.” 


To make this new work complete as well as 
fascinating, great specialists were called upon 
—authorities such as Herbert Hoover, John 
Galsworthy, Elihu Root, Henry Ford, J. 
Arthur Thsmees. Sir Oliver Lodge. William 
Beebe, Edward A. Filene, Irving T. Bush, etc. 


To make each page attractive and each fact 
clear, picture collections of the entire world 
were combed for photographic treasures. 














Ten attractive volumes, containing 10,000 
illustrations, most of them half-tones made 
from actual photographs and full-color 
plates, 28,000 separate articles. 5,700,000 
words, 277 maps. Choice of binding of Red 
Buckram, Blue Fabrikoid or genuine leather. 


The result is an achievement which sparkles 
with a new freshness—a freshness which can- 
not justly be described in this announcement. 
To enable you to get the full import of this 
entirely new viewpoint in the preparation of 
an encyclopedia, the publishers would like to 
send you (of course, without cost or obliga- 
tion), an interesting booklet of sample pages. 


Where Shall We Send Your Copy 
of This Free Booklet? 


Simply mailing the coupon below will bring 
you this large booklet of sample pages, many 
of them in full color. It will also tell you 
about the attractive terms on which this new 
work may be purchased—terms so easy that 
the ownership of this encyclopedia involves no 
financial strain whatever. hen a house of 
the size and integrity of DOUBLEDAY- 
DORAN puts five years of time and hundreds 
of thousands of dollars in a proj- 
ect you will realize that the 
final achievement is something 4% 
with which you should be thor- # 
oughly familiar. Your name £% 
and address on the coupon 
below will bring this booklet ; 
and all the facts by return 
mail. Tear off and send this 
coupon at once. Double- 
day, Doran & Co., Dept, 
E-55, Garden City, 
New York. 
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Doubleday, Doran & Co 














) Dept. E-55, Garden City, N. Y. 

I Gentlemen: Please send me, without cost or 

E obligation of any kind, your illustrated booklet 
containing sample pages and full facts about 

i Doubleday’s Encyclopedia. 
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No Need 
to Grope for 
the Right Word 


Build your vocabulary by con- 
stantly using 


a. beat abridged dictionary. 106,000 
1,256 pees, I 1,700 illustrations. 
ohaition: Cloth, $5.00; Fabrikoid, $6.00; 
a. At your bookseller” s or from the 


pages on request. 
ee 


Get the Best. 
G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Scientific Astrology practi- 
cally applied te business, 


64 Broadway Springfield, Mass. 
HOROSCOPE 

Horoscopes written in detail. 

GEORGE W. SMALLWOOD, M. D. 


Finance, Health, Events. 
Pepperell Fy Fy Fy Massachusetts 
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Write for free book today 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 


Chicago 


COLLEGE COURSES 


Dept. 145 








AT HOME 


Carry on your education. Develop power to ini- 
tiate and achieve. Prepare for college. Earn 
credit toward a Bachelor degree or Teachin 
tes by correspondence. Select from 
courses in 45 subjects, includin nor Math- 
ematics, History, Education, Psychology, Eco- 
nomics, Languages, etc. Write for catalog. 


University of Chicago 


531 ELLIS HALL CHICAGO, ILL, 


INTERIOR-DECORATION 


Six Weeks’ Practical Training Course. 
Also Complete Professional and Design 
Courses. Seeneee Term Starts July 6. 
Send for Catalog 32-R. Also Home 
Study Course starts at once. 

Send for booklet 32-Y 


The N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
578 Madison Avenue New York City 
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oney in advertising. Prepare quickly during spare 
time. Also earn while you learn. No experience necessary. 
New easy method. Nothing else like it. Send at once fos 
free booklet—‘“‘Win speeaes in Advertising’’, and full 
portioutans, | No obligation. 

Page-Davis School of Advertising 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 2344, Chicago, U. S. A. 
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(Continued from Page 12) 
steering wheels, radiator caps, and other 
gadgets are now made from it; in lami- 
nated form it’s used for radio panels, 
silent gears, airplane propellers, and 
such. 

Just one more bit: Bakelite is a 
glorious by-product of failure—what 
Baekeland was after when he began his 
experiments was a cheap substitute for 
camphor. 


L ecpeld Trouvelot meant well, which 
is more than one can say for Pandora. 
But the damage was done. Back in 1869 
it was, when this French astronomer, 
employed in the Harvard Observatory, 
started to experiment on the side. 

Pébrine was threatening ruin to the 
silk industry of France, and it occurred 
to patriotic Trouvelot that he might 
develop a strain of silkworm tmmune 
from the disease by interbreeding the 
spinners with the European gypsy 
moth. 

Whereupon he imported egg clusters 
of the destructive creature and hatched 
them at his home in Medford, Mass. 
Somehow they flew the coop, and twenty 
years later came the reckoning—a 
plague that stripped the leaves from 
every tree in the town. The insects in- 
vaded homes, crawled into food and 
beds, drove housewives frantic; to try 
to hang the Monday wash outdoors was 
hopeless. 

By 1901, despite heroic measures, four 
hundred square miles were affected. 
In the next four years, when purse 
strings tightened and vigilance relaxed, 
the pest claimed a territory four thou- 
sand square miles in extent. Then the 
federal government stepped in—too late, 
alas, to hope for extermination, though 
except for sporadic outbursts, quickly 
brought under control, the gypsy moth 
has been confined to the region east of 
the Hudson River valley. 

Pébrine? Pasteur [see World’s Work 
for April, page 15] solved that problem. 


Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, wife of 
His Britannic Majesty's ambassador 
to Turkey, had her three-year-old son 
undergo smallpox inoculation on 
March 18, 1718, after observing the 
successful method of variolation which 
had been practiced in Constantinople 
(now Istanbul) for some years. 

“There is a set of old women,” she 
wrote home, “who perform the oper- 
ation every autumn, in September, 
when the great heat is abated. People 
make parties for the purpose (commonly 
fifteen or sixteen together), and when 
they are met the old woman comes with 
a nutshell full of the matter of the best 
sort of smallpox and asks what veins 
you please to have opened. .. . 

“She rips open that you offer to her 
with a large needle (which gives you no 
more pain than a common scratch) and 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


top have been looking for the promised land. At 

times they have made out something bright 
and glowing through their glasses. Too eagerly they 
have sent down word that the clouds had lifted and 
prosperity was near at hand. 

So many prophecies have been made and shattered 
in the last twelve months that there is little use in add- 
ing one more now. Of this much, however, we may be 
certain in the spring of 1931: that there is no longer 
panic in the air; that an appreciable amount of con- 
fidence has been restored; that stocks of manufactured 
goods have been reduced to a point at which replenish- 
ment is necessary; that credit is still easy; that the 
demand for good bonds is strong; that if commodity 
prices have not actually firmed, they have at least 
been checked in their swift decline; that the produc- 
tion of steel and iron has turned up; and that busi- 
ness men no longer feel that they are looking into a pit 
that has no bottom—if depression is still here, they 
have taken the measure of depression. 

It is no time for prophecies. It is no time for prema- 
ture discussion of a boom. It is a time for perseverance, 
common sense, intelligent planning, and downright 


hard work. 


fs more than a year, prophets on the mountain 


That Immigration Seepage 


UR immigration laws should be made flexible to 
the needs of the country. Immigrants entering 
the country during periods of unemployment make 
bad matters worse. They either replace those who 
have work or increase the army of unemployed, them- 
selves becoming public charges. 
It is in the public interest materially to reduce 
immigration until business has reéstablished itself. 
€ government has wisely instructed immigration 


officials to refuse visas to applicants who in all prob- 
ability would become public charges. This temporary 
expedient should be supplemented upon the conven- 
ing of the next Congress by legislation practically 
stopping immigration for not less than two years. 


And Now the Bonus Racket 
NACTMENT of the soldier bonus bill neces- 


sitates airing the operations of the law, which 
offers greater danger to the finances of the nation than 
any other piece of legislation that has been passed in 
years. The ventilation is the more necessary because 
the act is the forerunner of other laws, equally if not 
more oppressive, that political tricksters will try to 
pass for the next fifty years in an effort to corral the 
soldier vote. More to the point, they will have their 
way unless the detrimental effects of this act are 
promptly and fearlessly exposed. Since the bill was 
passed three events show more clearly than ever that 
it is bad law. 

One is that more than a million veterans filed ap- 
plications for loans within a fortnight. Another is that 
more recent developments reveal beyond any doubt 
that even the Administration experts underestimated 
the number of men who would avail themselves of the 
provisions of the act. A third is that the law will cost 
the government considerably more than the billion 
dollars that the director of veterans’ administration 
predicted—a sum, incidentally, that sponsors of the 
law pooh-poohed. 

Staggering though the obligation is, objection to 
it would not be eliminated if all the men securing the 
loans were in dire need or if they used the money for 
necessities. But when hundreds of thousands of the 
men filing the applications do not require financial 
assistance, and when no small part of it is being 
frittered away, criticism cannot be made too strongly. 

It is significant that many of the men securing the 
loans have no intention whatsoever of repayment. 
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They believe, and with some justification, that within 
the next ten years another law will be passed wiping 
out their debts and permitting them to cash their 
certificates at the full face value in 1945. 

Taxpayers, upon whose shoulders the burden rests, 
should not have to be told what to do in such a situa- 
tion. If they do need advice, it is that they send men 
to Congress who will give at least passing consideration 
to the welfare of the nation. 





Red-Letter Day for Children 


ONGRESS has designated May first as National 
Child Health Day, and a special effort has been 
made this year to focus the attention of the country 
on the program adopted by the White House Confer- 
ence on Child Health and Protection, initiated by the 
President a year ago. This program is admirably con- 
ceived and thoroughly sound in its reliance upon local 
initiative rather than upon the single-handed effort 
of a federal agency in Washington. 

There are many opportunities for action which can 
prepare the children of this country for a healthier, 
more wholesome, and more profitable life. Some of the 
states are notoriously behind times in child-labor 
legislation. There are at least 150,000 one-room rural 
schools in which a single teacher still attempts to 
instruct eight classes of students simultaneously. 
Cases of ill health and malnutrition often go un- 
detected because of a lack of adequate clinics and 
medical examination. Great cities which are rich 
enough to build imposing boulevards and skyscrapers 
seem still to be too poor to provide decent housing and 
open playgrounds for children who grow up in slums. 

It is useful to have our attention called to such fac- 
tors as these by marking a circle around a special day 
on the calendar and setting it aside as National Child 
Health Day. It is important to remember, however, 
that only a sustained interest continuing throughout 
the year, and from one year to another, can assure 
to the children of the United States the opportunity 
for health and happiness which ought rightly to be 
theirs. 


Fruits of Communism 


HE dumping campaign of Soviet Russia presents 

a real menace to American industry and labor. 

It is little less than economic warfare that should be 

met decisively, if need be by an embargo on every 

convict-made and slave-made commodity of that 
country. 

The Soviet purpose is to undermine the economic 

structure of the world, its five-year plan being in- 

tended to develop an industrial system that will 


produce tremendous quantities of exports to other 
countries. 





The United States, whose people enjoy high stand. 
ards of living, cannot compete with the régime in 
Russia that is exploiting the Russian people. It js 
possible that restrictions short of an embargo may be 
drafted that will be effectual. If not, then an embargo 
should be promulgated. 

The only argument against an embargo that js 
deserving of consideration is that it would end the 
selling of American machinery and other equipment to 
Russia. The Soviets, however, are making few pur. 
chases other than what they require to develop their 
industrial export business. It seems little short of 
disastrous to sell to Russia materials that it inevitably 
will use in waging economic warfare against us. If we 
are to maintain our standards of living we must pro- 
tect our business against unfair and ruinous competi- 
tion. 

Canada already has shut out Russian imports. Its 
statement is worthy of thought: 

“The Government is convinced that there is forced 
labor in Russia in the cutting and transport of timber 
and in the mining of coal, that political prisoners are 
exploited, that the standard of living is below any 
level conceived of in Canada, and that, broadly speak- 
ing, all employment is in control of the Communist 
Government, which regulates all conditions of work 
and seeks to impose its will on the whole world. This is 
communism, its creed, and its fruits, which we as a 
country oppose and must refuse to support by inter- 
change of trade.” 


A Platform for Business 


HE McGraw-Hill Company, publishers of books 

and magazines in the field of industry and en- 
gineering, has issued under its imprint a statement of 
principles which it describes as “A Platform for 
American Business.” This platform divides chief re- 
sponsibility for the restoration of prosperity among 
five groups: industrial management, banking institu- 
tions, commercial organizations, labor, and govern- 
ment. For each group there is suggested a specific set of 
objectives toward which intelligent effort could prof- 
itably be directed. Industrial management, for ex- 
ample, is urged to formulate long-term plans for re- 
search, production, distribution, purchasing, and 
finance; to support codperative effort through trade 
organizations; to stabilize prices; to maintain wage 
scales which permit a high standard of purchasing 
power; to equalize employment by adjustment of 
working hours; and to conserve surplus in periods of 
prosperity rather than to disperse all earnings in the 
form of dividends. 

The platform as a whole is sufficiently well planned 
to merit close attention. What interests us most in 
this effort, however, is the philosophy behind it. The 
McGraw-Hill Company. insists that the business 
depression of 1930 was no mere episode but a challenge 
to the statesmanship of American business. It insists 
that this challenge can be met, but that it can be met 
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only if business men cease to talk in terms of generali- 
ties, put their plans on paper, and formulate a con- 
crete program. Believing this to be true, the McGraw- 
Hill Company offers its own concrete program, not 
as a ready-made formula for success but as a stimulant 
to realistic thinking. 


The Cranky School-Teacher 
N THE March number we published an article on 


cranky school-teachers written by a veteran of 
twenty years’ experience in the public schools. The 
burden of this article was a complaint that the school- 
teacher is being bothered by no end of theorists who 
wish to identify themselves with something they can 
call ‘‘a significant contribution to American educa- 
tion.” 

In pursuit of this objective they harry the ordinary 
school-teacher with questionnaires, they bombard 
her with demands for statistics which they will not 
use, they compel her to drop one new «xp rimental 
plan of teaching before she has really mast« red it, in 
order to try a second plan and then a third. Meantime 
they lecture her with a patter of erudite phrases of 
which “codrdination,” “orientation,” and “‘articula- 
tion” are now the favorites. 

Since the publication of this article we have received 
letters from many teachers in whose hearts it plainly 
found a tender spot. These letters complain, as the 
author of our article complained, that in many schools 
the average teacher is kept so busy experimenting 
with new theories that she cannot think. And we 
wonder, looking over this correspondence from hard- 
working men and women, whether it is not reasonable 
to suggest that perhaps the time has come for an 
armistice on experimental teaching. 

We are as sympathetic as our neighbor to experi- 
mental plans. The world moves forward by experi- 
ment. Experiment without analysis, however, is a bad 
precept. It might be an excellent thing for our public 
and private schools if we stopped experimenting for a 
year or two, in order to measure the results of the 
experiments through which we have been laboring. 





Headlines for a Day 


INCE the success of the Bolshevik revolution in 
Russia, the first day of May has been made the 
occasion for demonstrations by various wings of the 
Communist movement in this country and abroad. 
These demonstrations take the form of strikes wher- 
ever the Communist movement is well organized, 
but in the United States they are limited by force of 
circumstance to speech-making and denunciation of 
a “capitalist system” which is far more generous in its 
guaranty of civil liberties than is the government of 
Russia, 
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The sole result of all this activity on May Day is in- 
variably one day’s headlines in the press. Year after 
year, for the past ten years, Communism has bid for 
the support of the American workman. Year after 
year we have had fresh proof of the complete failure 
of its effort. It is an impressive fact that even after the 
worst winter of discontent in many years, the Com- 
munist party has on its rolls today less than twelve 
thousand dues-paying members. It has won the sup- 
port of one one-hundredth of one per cent of the 
American Republic. 





Mr. Capone in the Courts 


NE of Chicago’s best-known citizens, Mr. Al. 

phonse Capone, has been in trouble lately with 

the law. Two years ago, it seems, he filed a false affi- 

davit of illness in order to avoid coming to Chicago 

as a witness before a federal grand jury. For a man of 

large affairs it is inconvenient to be bothered by such 
trifles. 

Unexpectedly, however, this affidavit has returned 
to trouble him. In the federal courts of Chicago re- 
cently, Judge Wilkerson presiding, Mr. Capone was 
found guilty of contempt of court and sentenced to six 
months in jail. While an appeal from this decision was 
still pending, it was reported that Mr. Capone would 
be brought to book on a second charge, this time for 
income-tax evasion. 

We should like to believe that Mr. Capone’s tradi- 
tional status as a privileged citizen is about to end 
and that the time has come for him to settle his ac- 
counts with law and order. Unhappily, we cannot take 
this notion seriously. Here is a man who is widely al- 
leged to be a gunman, a gangman, and a racketeer 
whose stake is millions and whose game is sudden 
death. Is he called upon by the courts to answer to 
these charges? No. When he faces the courts it is to 
answer for mere technicalities. Though he is reputed 
to be the overlord of Chicago’s underworld, he can- 
not be caught and jailed except on such trivial charges 
as swearing to false affidavits of illness and filing in- 
accurate tax returns. 

Mr. Capone’s litigation in the courts is a perfect 
example of the paralysis of criminal law in America. 


The Deficit and Its Threat 


ARELY in times of peace have the finances of the 
federal government been so precarious as they 
are today. Because of the free-handedness of the past 
Congress, as much as because of the period of depres- 
sion, the nation is confronted with a deficit of half a 
billion dollars, exclusive of the staggering draft sad- 
dled upon the Treasury by the soldier bonus law. 
President Hoover is not to blame for the deficit, the 
first in a decade. The abrupt ending of prosperity 
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materially reduced the revenues of the government. 
Widespread unemployment necessitated simultane- 
ously emergency expenditures of hundreds of millions, 
primarily to speed up public construction. Unprec- 
edented drought throughout twenty-one states com- 
pelled additional extraordinary outlays. 

All these expenditures come at a time when the 
government is least able to meet them. It may be 
that the deficiency can be met through the expediency 
of a bond issue. But whatever is done by the Adminis- 
tration, it is incumbent on the new Congress to be 
almost parsimonious when it comes into power. 





Two Books a Year 


_ in the month of May the American 
Booksellers’ Association holds its convention. 
Problems are discussed at these meetings which are of 
common interest to the trade. Reports are received 
from various committees which have undertaken 
special research. A friendly audience is ready to listen 
willingly to any plan which promises to adapt the 
bookstore to changing conditions and to broaden its 
opportunities for service. 

In the economy of American business the bookstore 
occupies a curious position. Like any other private 
business, the bookstore must make money or go 
under. Simultaneously, however, the bookstore is not 
only a private business but a semi-public institution. 
Even in small towns it is expected to carry a large 
assortment of new books which may be of interest or 
of benefit to its community. But the selling of new 
books is a highly speculative enterprise. Many thou- 
sands of new books are published every year, and pub- 
lic interest in literature is a highly perishable product. 

Various proposals are constantly being made to 
improve bookstore methods and to place the business 
on a sounder basis. Many of these proposals are 
well worth trying. In the long run, however, the pros- 
perity of the bookstore depends upon a wider realiza- 
tion by the public of the pleasure and the profit to 
be found within book covers. The fact that the 
American people actually buy an average of less than 
two books per year per person, schoolbooks included, 
is a striking comment on our failure to take advantage 
of the service which the bookstore is eager to perform. 


College Quadrangles 


ALE follows Harvard in adopting a modified 

version of the quadrangle plan which has been in 
vogue in British universities for many years. Instead 
of a single college in New Haven there will shortly be 
a group of colleges—Saybrook, Pierson, Berkeley, 
Davenport, and others—each centering around its 
own campus or quadrangle, and each having its own 
faculty supervision and its own group of buildings. 





This movement in the direction of colleges-within- 
colleges is a significant tendency which can be ob- 
served in one form or another at various universities 
in the West as well as at Yale and Harvard in the East. 
In a certain sense, we are witnessing a reaction from 
the rapid growth of American universities during the 
past three decades. The pace of this growth has been 
astonishing. In 1901 there were barely a hundred 
thousand men and women in American colleges and 
universities; today their numbers are well above a 
million. 

What is to be done with the hordes of young Ameri- 
cans streaming into the universities in ever increasing 
numbers? Obviously they are to be educated. Obvi- 
ously they are to be prepared for a useful, happy life. 
But some of our colleges have grown to be so large 
that many educators believe they are missing a large 
part of their opportunity. What we are witnessing, at 
Yale as at other colleges, is the beginning of an era of 
experiment in breaking up great masses of students 
into manageable units, with a more personal contact 
between the individual student, his faculty, his class- 
mates, and the undergraduate community of which he 
is a citizen. 





Thanks to France and Italy 


OR two chief reasons, agreement between France 

and Italy on the question of naval building is the 
most encouraging news from Europe in a year. In 
the first place, it lessens the tension between two 
powers whose mutual suspicions were beginning to 
breed trouble. In the second place, it opens the way for 
an extension of the three-power treaty signed last 
year at London by England, Japan, and the United 
States, into a five-power treaty which will include 
Italy and France. 

This extension of the London treaty is a matter of 
immediate practical value to the United States. For 
the ‘treaty in its present form contains a section 
known as the escalator clause. Under this clause we 
might at any time be notified by England or Japan 
that they found it necessary to build more ships than 
were allotted to them in the treaty, because of a threat 
of new building on the part of Italy or France. In this 
case we should be forced either to revise our own 
figures upward, at the cost of more millions of dollars 
for ships and guns, or else fall behind and consent to 
see ourselves outbuilt. 

The great advantage of the new agreement between 
France and Italy is that it puts an end to competitive 
building not only between these two powers as po- 
tential rivals in the Mediterranean, but between 
these two powers on one side and England, Japan, 
and the United States on the other. As long as France 
and Italy remained outside the London treaty, no 
real limitation of naval strength was possible. 





MOUNT WILSON OBSERVATORY 


James N. Doolittle 


Mount Wilson Observatory 


The dome which houses the largest telescope in the world, near 
Pasadena, California. A new Mount Wilson telescope will have a 
mirror two hundred inches in diameter, twice that of the present 
one. The instrument will make visible stars and nebule four 
times as faint as the faintest heavenly object we now know. 
(See Glass Universal, by William P. Helm, on page 57.) The 
General Electric Company will begin this giant mirror in 1933. 
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In the Schoellkopf Station at Niagara Falls. Our public-control advocates in 
Washington make the point that power, to domestic consumers on the Cana- 
dian side of the famous Falls, costs less under government ownership than 
does similar power on the American border, from privately owned companies. 


The Polities of Power 


By WILLIAM HARD 


then chief forester of the United States in the 

presidential court of Theodore Roosevelt, ini- 
tiated the movement for public safeguards upon pri- 
vate developments of rivers for electric power. Mr. 
Roosevelt, enlightened by Mr. Pinchot, vetoed an old- 
fashioned, unsafeguarded private river-power bill and 
said: 


: QUARTER of a century ago Gifford Pinchot, 


“The great corporations are acting with foresight 
and vigor to control the water powers of the country. 
... L esteem it my duty to use every endeavor to pre- 
vent this growing monopoly, the most threatening 
which has ever appeared, from being fastened upon 
the people of this nation.” 

From that veto message of Mr. Roosevelt’s the 
course led straight, though through many fights, to the 




















Diessestio rates for current in Niagara Falls 
are higher than they are in Canada just across the 
border. Why? In the States business and industry are 
said to be favored at the expense of the domestic con- 

’ sumer. Wherein? Superpower in general has come in for 
» grueling investigation. In this, the first of two articles, 
Mr. Hard explains how politics figure in the picture. 


passage ultimately of the federal Water Power Act of 
1920, regarded widely as a solution of the power 
problem in the federal field. 

Contemporaneously with Mr. Pinchot’s Roosevelt- 
ian federal agitation there were important local agita- 
tions in the states of Wisconsin and of New York 
under the influence of the energizing personalities of 
Robert Marion La Follette and of Charles Evans 
Hughes. In consequence the electric utilities of those 
states were subjected (after much resistance) to elab- 
orately devised state-wide governmental regulatory 
arrangements. The theory of state control of electric 
utilities by state commissions had long existed in 
practice in Massachusetts; it now began spectacularly 
to be accepted as a national ideal, and the power 
problem in the local field was widely regarded as 
having been solved. 

Last year, nevertheless, in the state of Pennsylvania, 
Gifford Pinchot was elected governor for a second 
time, after a fight which he defined in the words 
following: 

“It is a fight to determine whether a small group 
of political profiteers in Philadelphia and a small 
group of public-utility plunderers shall take over the 
state government, control its policies, and loot its 
Treasury.” 

Simultaneously in the state of New York Governor 
Franklin D. Roosevelt secured reélection through a 
popularity apparently not diminished but rather 
heightened by his announced determination not 
merely to impose a more stringent regulation upon 
electric utilities but additionally to hurl upon them a 
competition from state-owned 
and state-operated power plants 
on the St. Lawrence River. 

Thus in the two most popu- 
lous and most opulent states of 
the Union, states often thought 
to be the protected preserves of 
the rich and of the conservative, 
we see two public men, them- 
selves of rich and conservative 
personal relationships, able to 
rise and rerise to supreme local 
rule in the midst of genuinely 
ferocious attacks by them and 
by their followers upon the 
manners and morals of one of 
the greatest of American in- 
dustries. 

Meanwhile, out of the West, through the activities 
in the Senate of such men as Norris of Nebraska and 
Walsh of Montana and Couzens of Michigan, the 
federal aspects of power have fallen anew under pro- 
tracted examination and gradual legislative restate- 
ment. The Federal Trade Commission, having been 





De Cou from Ewing Galloway 
Water, plus gravity, is potential electric 
power. At the brink of a cataract. 
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ordered by the Senate to explore the 
power industry, has now produced 
twenty-seven pounds (avoirdupois) of 
printed reports describing its travels. 
The Federal Power Commission, 
possessing a certain jurisdiction over 
power plants on the federal public 
landed domain and on _ navigable 
rivers, has been transformed from 
being a sort of in-and-out gentlemen’s 
club of three tired Cabinet members into being a 
continuous administrative organism managed by five 
specialized appointees having no other duties. 

Further, an expansion of those duties and a grant 
to the Federal Power Commission of a certain super- 
visory authority over power-company activities, not 
only on the federal public landed domain and on 
navigable rivers but in all interstate commerce, is now 
in prospect. To that end the Couzens bill impends over 
the next session of the Congress as one of the main 
features of its deliberations and as one of the main 
features also probably of the ensuing national presi- 
dential campaign. 


What are the Facts? 


In these circumstances it might seem fatuous to 
inquire: Is there a power question? Politically there 
certainly is. In economic and administrative reality, 
however, is there? In this article some of the conten- 
tions as to the facts will be summarily stated. 

The electric light and power utilities claim to have 
conferred enormous benefits upon the country. Within 
the past quarter of a century they have increased their 
capital outlay at least tenfold and they have increased 
the number of their customers at least fourteenfold. 
They claim now a capital outlay of more than eleven 
billion dollars. They claim twenty-four million cus- 
tomers. Their annual gross revenues exceed two billion 
dollars. Their annual expenditure upon new construc- 
tion approaches one billion dollars. They esteem 
themselves as a mighty prop of the colossal American 
economic edifice. 

They assert further that their 
services have been rendered to 
their customers at decreasing 
prices. They narrate the gen- 
erally mounting prices of ma- 
terials from prewar days to the 
days preceding the recent mar- 
ket collapses. They narrate the 
similarly mounting wages of 
workmen. They then [as, for 
instance, through the mouth of 
Mr. Martin J. Insull, president 
of the Middle West Utilities 
Company, whose views were 
given at length in last month’s 
issue of World’s Work] allege 
as follows: 

In 1912 in the United States the average price paid 
by customers for a kilowatt hour of electricity was 
2.62 cents. In 1929 it was 2.57 cents. 

The prices thus stated are for all customers com- 
bined. The industrial consumer is served at a much 
lower price than the domestic consumer. He is in a 
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William Rittase 


Power for Philadelphia 


Substructure under one of the seven‘ great generators at the 
Conowingo plant in Maryland. The Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany, operator of this development, is controlled by the United 
Gas Improvement Company, which in turn is dominated by 
United Corporation, which in its turn is backed by a J. P. Morgan 
group. United Corporation has announced that during the past 
few months it has materially increased, by purchases in the open 
market, its holdings in the Niagara Hudson Power Corporation. 











better bargaining position. He can threaten, in many 
instances, to build an individual electric power plant 
of his own. He gets thereupon an amazingly low price 
from public-utility power companies. It is competently 
calculated that, in the total one-hundred-per-cent 
value of the product of industrial firms using public- 
utility power, the power cost is less than two per 
cent. 

The impetus thus given to manufacturing develop- 
ment is claimed to have been of immense and vital 
value to the whole population of the country. At the 
same time the conceded low rates to industries have 
been accompanied by criticized high rates to house- 
holds. 

Here a striking paradox emerges. The electricity 
furnished by power companies to industrial customers 
is frequently the big part of their business. The elec- 
tricity furnished to domestic customers is frequently 
the small part. In certain instances the big part, the 
industrial part, is as much as 85 per cent of the total 
business done by the company. The 85 per cent pro- 
duces virtually no political trouble for the company; 
the 15 per cent may plunge it into such trouble end- 
lessly. 

Senator Norris of Nebraska is fond of contrasting 
the household prices of electric current in communities 
served by private power companies with the household 
prices of electric current in communities served by 
public power companies—the household prices. He 
cites the household prices obtaining at Niagara Falls, 
New York, with those at Niagara Falls, Canada. He 
asserts, for instance, that for the same number of 
kilowatt hours the price in the former community 
(served by our eminent private Niagara Hudson 
Power Corporation) would be $6.44, while in the latter 
community (served by the eminent public Hydro- 
Electric Commission of Ontario) the price would be 


$2.96. 


Power from Niagara 


In reply to incessant asseverations of this sort Mr. 
Floyd L. Carlisle, the far from nonresistant chairman 
of the board of the Niagara Hudson Power Corpora- 
tion, has come forward with some contrasts of his own. 
In May of 1930 he affirmed: 

The year 1928 is the last year of complete available 
record for the circumstances on the two sides of the 
Niagara waterfall. In that year the Hydro-Electric 
Commission of Ontario derived from its customers a 
revenue of $32,431,648; the Buffalo, Niagara, and 
Eastern companies (on the United States side of the 
waterfall) took in $32,911,782, or virtually the same 
amount. 

But how many kilowatt hours did they furnish for 
the money? Mr. Carlisle answers: The Canadian or- 
ganization furnished 3,061,545,371; the United States 
organization furnished 4,436,403,784. 

Mr. Carlisle calls it manifest that the United States 
organization, private, sold power much cheaper than 
the Canadian organization, public. He then remarks 
‘that the “critic” says: “But your household rates on 
this side are higher than the household rates on the 
other.” 

Mr. Carlisle nods his head. “‘ Yes,” says he, “that is 
true.” But he adds: “It must necessarily be true in a 
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system that pays taxes. The Hydro-Electric Commis- 
sion of Ontario and its associated municipalities pay 
substantially no taxes to the government. In 1928 the 
United States companies in the Niagara Hudson 
system were taxed $10,118,867. In that same year the 
Niagara Hudson householders, for their electricity, 
paid $14,937,189.91. If the companies had paid no 
taxes we could have furnished the electricity for 
$4,818,322.91, and we would have made as much 
money for our stockholders, and our household con- 
sumer would have received his electricity at less than 
one half the price paid by the household consumer in 
Ontario.” 


Consider Jamestown, N. Y. 


This quite impressive argument of Mr. Carlisle’s is 
thereupon equally intricately controverted by the 
“critic.” The “critic” wants to know why Mr. Carlisle 
should allocate the whole burden of taxes thus to the 
household consumer. Why keep household rates so 
high, in the name of taxes, while the industrial rates 
are so famously and so magnificently low? Is not 
“business” being favored by our private power com- 
panies at the expense of “‘the people’? Thus the 
“critic.” 

Well, anyway, says Mr. Martin J. Insull, the house- 
hold rates are going down; and he endeavors to placate 
the householder and his friend the statesman by ob- 
serving: 

“In 1914 the average residence rate per kilowatt 
hour was 8.3 cents. In 1929 it was 6.19 cents.” 

“Not good enough,” says Senator Norris, in effect; 
and he proceeds immediately to talk about James- 
town, New York, where there is competition between 
publicly owned and privately owned electric light 
organizations and where, when Senator Norris last 
quoted it, the residence rate was 4.5 cents. 

It can be said on this point in sum: 

The power companies contend that a higher rate to 
the industrial user would increase production costs 
and increase the prices of commodities in general and 
thus negate all particular benefit to be derived from 
a lower rate to the household consumer. They also 
contend that the industrial rate is determined by hag- 
gling in the market and cannot be raised by fiat. They 
defend their rate structure, with its spread between 
the rate to the factory and the rate to the home, as a 
business necessity. 

On the other hand, a most distinguished industrial- 
ist who is closely associated with the power industry 
has the habit in private conversation of regretting that 
rate structure as a “social error”; and hostile states- 
men see in it a “predatory oppression.” 


“Three Hundred Million Dollars” 


Moreover, taking industrial rates and household 
rates together, and analyzing the total investments 
and the total revenues of the power companies, Mr. 
Gifford Pinchot, with all the weight of his long years 
of application to the problem, erroneously or accu- 
rately but certainly most influentially tells the country: 

“The overcharges exacted from the people of the 
United States every year by power companies amount 
to at least three hundred million dollars.” 
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This controversy in itself would suffice perhaps to 
create a political issue. It has been supplemented, 
however, by four additional highly controversial de- 
velopments. 

One is the alleged administrative failure of many of 
the state regulatory commissions. 

The secon’ is the alleged disintegration (through 
judicial decisions) of a feasible “‘rate base’’—or 
“valuation” —for regulatory purposes. 

The third is the appearance and great growth of 
holding companies, which, in their reachings out into 
all parts of the country, get described collectively as 
“the power trust.” 

The fourth is the increase in the quantity of power 
getting transmitted across state lines and thereupon 
getting classified as interstate commerce requiring, 
it is said, interstate regulation by the federal govern- 
ment. 

On these points it will be possible, within the limits 
of this article, only to state the allegations and (some- 
times) the statistics which, rightly or wrongly, have 
intensively contributed politically to the existence of 
a power question. 


Public Service Commissions 


On the first point, regarding the state regulatory 
commissions, the complaint is made that most of the 
commissions have become so “‘judicial’”’ and so ‘‘neu- 
tral” between the power companies and the public 
that they have well-nigh forgotten one of their princi- 
pal original purposes: the positive, active protection 
of the public. In reference to the New York Commis- 
sion itself a “critic” of very restrained character, 
Mr. William E. Mosher, professor of political science 
at Syracuse University, has decisively exclaimed: 

“The conclusion cannot be disputed that the Com- 
mission has all but defaulted in performing the func- 
tion of defending the public as a prosecuting agency.” 

Regarding the Pennsylvania Commission, Mr. Pin- 
chot in his gubernatorial inaugural address of th’s year 
asserted: 

“It is the cat’s-paw of the corporations, unfaithful 
to the people, and worse than useless.” 

Mr. William J. Hagenah, vice president of the 
Byllesby Engineering & Management Corporation, 
which is a power unit of great importance, holds that 
“the public is fully protected by the state regulatory 
laws” but at the same time feels strongly that the state 
commissions could be strengthened. He says: 

“State regulation has not reached its full capacity 
for service so long as seven states give their commis- 
sions no power to regulate the electric industry, so 
long as twenty-six state commissions are without regu- 
latory powers in matters pertaining to utility mergers, 
so long as twenty-six commissions have no power over 
contract rates, so long as seven cannot prescribe any 
electric rates, so long as twenty-two commissions have 
no authority over the issuance of utility securities, and 
so long as ten states pay their commissioners salaries 
of three hundred dollars a month or less.” 

So much for the state commissions. Regarding the 
alleged collapse of rate-fixing on the basis of the pres- 
ent judicial theory of “valuation,” it is admitted on 
all hands that a problem exists. The Supreme Court 
has held that a public utility must have “a fair return 


on the fair value of its property.” The problem js; 
What is fair value? 

On that problem a most notable minority in the 
Supreme Court differs from the majority in it. The 
majority, in philosophizing about fair value, gives 
weight to “original value” but also much weight to 
“present value.”” The power companies thereupon call 
the opinion of the majority the law of the land and 
summon the country patriotically to obey it. A mem- 
ber of the minority, however, while writing a recent 
minority decision, is reported to have remarked: ‘‘I am 
writing what will be the law of the land in time.” 


“Regulation Has Become a Farce” 


Of the results of “present value” an outstanding 
“critic” of satisfactory respectability is Mr. James C. 
Bonbright, professor of finance at Columbia Univer- 
sity. He contends: 

‘““*Present value’ was originally a lower limit of de- 
cency below which rates might not be fixed by order 
of a commission. A series of economic circumstances 
has caused it no longer to constitute a lower limit. 
The testimony of the public utilities themselves is 
that it is now an upper limit and that in their own 
self-interest the most prosperous companies, which 
have been earning for their stockholders profits beyond 
the dreams of avarice, have not cared to impose upon 
the public the rates which would be required under the 
prevailing law of the land. This means, of course, that 
regulation has become a farce.” 

So much for the problem of value and valuation. 
Regarding holding companies, the point is hardly in 
the phrase ‘‘the power trust.” 

A power company in any locality nowadays is 
almost always a monopoly. Competition with. it is 
almost always deliberately prevented by state com- 
missions which decline to give “certificates of con- 
venience and necessity”’ to prospective competitors. 
This happens with popular approval and by accepted 
public policy. ‘It is right,” says Mr. Pinchot. 

If, then, two locally monopolistic power companies 
or ten thousand locally monopolistic power companies 
are merged, there may be more monopoly from the 
point of view of the calculator of the concentration 
of national wealth but there is no more monopoly 
than there was before from the point of view of the 
local consumer. 


How About the “Trust”? 


The telephone business is more merged than the 
power business. In the power business four holding 
companies are (one might almost say) “accused” of 
controlling approximately 50 per cent of the business 
in the United States as a whole. In the telephone busi- 
ness one corporation controls almost 90 per cent of 
the business in the United States as a whole. Yet vir- 
tually nobody in national public life says vitupera- 
tively “the telephone trust.” 

The phrase “the power trust” is for the most part 
called into being through a desire to heave the 
compactest possible verbal. brick at power-business 
holding companies which have pursued methods 
calculated, it is claimed, to conceal the profits of the 
local operating companies and (Continued on Page 82) 























Help Where Help is Needed 


By KENNETH 


about what they proposed to build; and millions, 

listening in, have trekked hopefully sumless 
parasangs only to find at journey’s end the sign—No 
Help Wanted. 

Five years ago Philadelphia underwrote a world 
exposition with all its attending problems: adequate 
finances, myriad exhibits, a mammoth construction 
program, the requisite labor to 


fulfill it—and how to tell the 


G iste Noah turned skipper, men have talked 


COOLBAUGH 


Though an exposition be one thing and a com- 
munity or industrial expansion program quite an- 
other, yet the fruits of uncurbed publicity in the one 
instance can be just as colic-laden as in the other. 

The need, then, is for an intelligent type of publicity, 
explicit and unveneered, that releases through the 
press, news agencies, radio, and established business 
channels plain statements of fact regarding a com- 

munity’s employment status: 





world about it. 

I cite what then happened 
for the reason that as I write 
commonwealths, communities, 
and business institutions are 
releasing through press and mi- 
crophone their building and 
construction programs for 1931. 
More will do it with each pass- 
ing month. 

What then happened to Phil- 
adelphia may now well happen 
to them. 

Then publicity was needed, 
and it was attained. Sightseers 
came. But thousands came, 
not to gaze but to find work. 
Building mechanics, lured by 
the high wages and overtime 3. 
that characterize high-pressure, 
time-limit construction came via 
train and flivver from distant 


and when. 





- Warning o 


to Public and Private 
Employers of Labor 


If you plan to build a bridge or high- 
way, to undertake any extensive con- 
struction work, tell the world about 
it. But let your publicity convey certain 
definite information: 


1. If your labor requirements are 
already met by the local supply, say so. 


2. If you need outside workers, in- 
dicate what types will be needed— 


Above all, urge the world to write 
for particulars before packing up and 
camping on your doorstep. 


the mechanics in specific trades 
that it needs, how many and 
when required, the work’s prob- 
able duration, and with whom 
those interested should get in 
touch. 


Sane Publicity 


Other mediums also can stem 
a tide both costly and waste- 
ful: associations allied with the 
construction industry in neigh- 
boring cities, such as builder’s 
exchanges, chambers of com- 
merce, building-trade councils, 
and boards of trade. Would not 
letters, even circular, render a 
real service to their own unem- 
ployed as well as to the unem- 
ployed and the business in- 
terests of the communities that 








states. Only a few found a de- 
mand for their services. The overwhelming majority 
would more faithfully have served themselves, their 
families, their communities, and Philadelphia had 
they stayed at home. There was no work for them. 
Far outnumbering the artisans were the ubiquitous 
tradeless—the helper and white-collar type of varying 
age, who, lacking definite vocations, feel the press to 
turn their hands to anything. They came thousands 
strong. And there was nothing for them then or in the 
months that followed. 


Doomed to Disappointment 


The result was twofold. Production lagged in those 
communities the skilled had deserted, while in the ex- 
Position city the untrained tourists intensified a 
condition already serious enough. With no work for 
them on the operation that had attracted them, they 
took whatever jobs they could get—jobs that in a 
thinking scheme of things should have gone to those 
who, comprising the city’s year-round buyers, were 
entitled to be its preferred wage earners. A shattered 
army corps failing to find work became, for hours and 
months, public charges, many later, ill and penniless, 
to be transported home at the expense of the city or 
of their respective communities. 


apprised them? And why not 
advertising space in the help- 
wanted columns of the larger labor areas, to speed 
the word that the community’s labor supply is for 
the moment adequate, and that if and when it fails 
to be adequate, ads so stating will therein appear? 

Big industrial developments attract men of every 
caliber. Those on 1931’s calendar will draw unwanted 
thousands. Riveting gangs will ask for their time, beat 
it for a bridge construction job a thousand miles away, 
there to find the job’s labor requirements in the sand- 
hog stage. High-tension men and power-plant elec- 
tricians will turn their backs on potential opportunities 
at home and head toward gigantic hydroelectric 
undertakings, to find shovel runners in sole immediate 
demand. Shipbuilders, now in other crafts, surcharged 
by press releases concerning government-sponsored 
shipping programs, will speed to tidewater, to meet 
with similar disappointment. 

As I write, private and public officials are releasing 
to the press a summary of the work they propose to set 
in motion in order to stimulate employment. 

Surely the announcement of a $25,000,000 highway 
program ought to mean an opportunity for gainful 
employment to the citizenry of the community that 
pays for it. And in self-protection the community 
should guard against an influx of job-seekers whom 
it cannot put to work. 











Investing Twenty Millions a Week 


By ERNEST HAMLIN ABBOTT 


companies of America are the headquarters of the 
army that is the first line of this country’s eco- 
nomic defense. 

The general staff of that force are the committees 
that invest life-insurance funds. As trustees not only 
for the policy holders’ money but also for the wide and 
varied interests of the whole people, which they are 
protecting and promoting, they respond to the needs 
of the country’s economic development by mobilizing 
the policy holders’ savings. To the millions of dollars 
that come trooping in like recruits these committees 
give their commands. 

“Go,” say these committees in effect to these 
regiments of enlisted wealth, ‘‘go and get seed to plant 
in the valleys and on the up- 
lands and prairies; go and 
get machines to reap the 
crops and thresh the grain; 
go and get cattle to browse 
upon the grasslands; go 
and build barnsand stables; 
go and help the farmer to 
cultivate the soil. Go and 
provide transportation 


I: THE home offices of the great life-insurance 


‘he first of a series dealing with 
insurance as one of our great businesses. 
Your life-insurance premium is an impor- 
tant factor in our financial structure. This 
article tells how your money is invested. 
Others will deal with fire and casualty insur- 
ance. Mr. Abbott has gathered his material 


for the people and their goods; help to spin the 
nation’s web of steel. Go and put up dwellings where 
the people may live and rear their families in comfort 
and health. Erect buildings where they may do their 
work and transact the business of the nation. Go! 
Build factories. Light cities and give power to in- 
dustry. Lay out and surface highways. Give the 
children schools. And wherever you go, enlist new 
recruits for this army of peaceful conquest.” 
Wherever the insurance forces have established 
themselves the lines have held. However the tide of 
battle for economic prosperity in other sectors may 
ebb and flow, each year the insurance army of in- 
vested dollars has grown stronger and has made a new 
advance. During the past six years, for instance, the 
annual gain in the total 
admitted (that is, legally 
recognized) assets of the 
life-insurance companies of 
the United States has 
ranged from $1,143,000,000 
to $1,569,000,000. There 
has been no wavering here. 
This army of insurance 
dollars has been effective 


by extensive personal inquiry and research. 
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because the committees that direct it have sent its 
regiments to strong and strategic positions. 

Each week six committees of four great life-insur- 
ance companies in the city of New York invest on an 
average approximately twenty million dollars. In the 
course of the year the total investments made by 
these four companies roll up a grand total of more 
than a billion dollars. Together these four companies 
have nearly two fifths of the assets of all the legal- 
reserve life-insurance companies of the United States 
and are responsible 
fora total insurance 
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In general, each company knows pretty well how 
it wishes to distribute its investments. Though re- 
stricted by law the choice is still wide—government 
bonds; state, county, and municipal bonds; railroad, 
public-utility, industrial, and other securities; housing 
mortgages; city business mortgages; farm mortgage 
loans; and two or three other minor fields. As needs 
are satisfied in one direction, dollars are diverted to 
other channels of investment. 

Securities (mainly bonds) ordinarily constitute from 


a third to a half— 





or even more—of 
in force of approxi- i . 

cade thirty Diversification of Life-Insurance Money He ne agg "ae 
a. - pany’s assets. Ap- 
seven billion dol- Hilenatiais proximately 22 per 
lars. Because of of Total cent of all the 
their size, their age, Investments Class of Investments Amounts money that the 
and their strategic 10.9 — ar _ $ 1,886,000,000 ra ilroads of the 
location in the 29.4 Other Mortgages . . 5,108,000,000 United States have 
financial center of Le United States Government Henle 302,000,000 borrowed by means 
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in bonds or stocks by the Association of Life Insurance Presidents. office—through the 











or a mortgage 
loan, must first go 
through a testing process and then, if it is to pass 
muster, must have the approval of a_ standing 
committee of the directors. The members. of every 
committee are chosen because of their expert invest- 
ment knowledge. Policy holders thus command the 
services of gifted, highly trained, and long-experienced 
investors which no individual capitalist could 
employ. 

Being human, these men are not infallible. How, 
then, have they been enabled to avoid serious error? 

By three safeguards. 

First, the law. Every life-insurance company that 
wishes to do business in New York state is restricted 
to certain classes of investments. It can include no 
others among its admitted assets. There is no “white 
list” of securities (such, for instance, as that drawn 
up for savings banks); but the investment committees 
must decide in each case what investment is legal, 
and they are thus required to assume direct responsi- 
bility and exercise great discretion. 

Second, the principle of the reservoir. So diversified 
are the investments that a minus figure here is more 
than made up for by a plus figure there. 

Third, the check upon the individual opinion by 
the elaborate organization of the testing process. Not 
a dollar can be sent to its destination until its course 
is charted by a staff of specialists, from filing clerk to 
department chief. 





telephone, the tele- 
graph, the mail, 
and the visitors’ door. A big insurance company, as 
one high insurance officer said to me, is a magnet for 
the offerings of bond houses. The business of a life- 
insurance company as a customer is coveted. 

It is obvious that a corporation whose underlying 
securities are so constituted as to obtain the confidence 
of life-insurance investors occupies a preferred po- 
sition in its public financing activities. It is not strange, 
then, that a life-insurance company should have a 
great deal of influence upon the terms of such loans 
and in certain cases even upon the standards of 
operation and management of the borrowing com- 
panies. Its staff must know the state of health of every 
corporation—whether a railroad, a public utility, or 
what not—which seeks a loan. The man at the receiving 
end of the telephone, when an offering comes in, must 
be able to answer at once whether the insurance com- 
pany is definitely not interested, or will probably not 
care to invest, or is willing to take the offering under 
consideration. 


Searching Questionnaires 


In its files, available for instant reference, a big life- 
insurance company has data concerning every corpo- 
ration in whose bonds it is likely to be interested— 
data based on published reports, on the results of its 
questionnaires (as searching as the questionnaires, for 
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example, of the Interstate Commerce Commission), 
on examination by its engineers (who are constantly 
inspecting public-utility and other plants) and by its 
executive officer in charge of investments. If taken 
under consideration, any investment tendered to a 
life-insurance company must be studied in all its 
details by the staff, including the insurance company’s 
legal department. 

Knowing that it is going before the executive officers 
and before the committee of the directors, the staff 
never makes a recommendation that is not likely to be 
approved. 

The rejection of an offering may be a favor to the 
issuing company. It may in substance say to that 
company, “Strengthen the 
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to the nature of the mortgage; but it is designed to 
safeguard the investment. 

The story of farm mortgages is a story by itself. It 
is the story of combining financial resources with the 
resources of the soil. And in doing this the big life- 
insurance companies know very well that it is to their 
interest to conserve not only the material assets of 
the farm but the human assets also. It often happens 
that a representative of a life-insurance company— 
himself a son of the soil—has served the interest of 
the farmer as well as the interest of the insurance 
company’s investment by getting the right kind of 
seed, or the right breed of stock, or the needed labor, 
or otherwise straightening what was awry and smooth- 

ing what was rough. And this, 





terms of your bonds, or better 
your relations with your com- 
munity, or renovate your 
machinery, and we will then 
loan you money.” Ipsurance 
money talks, and what it says 
may lead to the strengthening 
of the borrowing corporation. 
More than that, it tends to 
raise the whole tone of finan- 
cial transactions. The law en- 
ables the insurance company to 
stand outside of the competition 
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stitutions, insurance companies 
reinforce the efforts of the lead- 
ing investment houses to main- 
tain the highest investment 
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Distribution of Life-Insurance Money 


Territories and Posses- 
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too, is all a part of the great 
business of investing twenty 

millions a week. 

Dec. 31, 1929 
_ $ 3,810,909,000 Assets at Work 
poo gnnepa After all, it seems, this busi- 
1,434,164,000 ness of putting life-insurance 
a assets to work is something 
294,608 000 more than a skillful and in 
598,715,000 some respects unique exercise 
411,397,000 of financial wisdom. It is a 
process of building up the 
4,795,000 country, of producing and dis- 
$14,530,011,000 tributing wealth, of develop- 
585,595,000 ing material resources and hu- 
62,689,000 man character. 

by 207,925,000 By its investments life in- 
surance is giving our economic 
674,377,000 republic a foundation of secur- 
_ $16,060,597,000 ity. Of course security is not 
all. The American people are 








standards. Offerings that are 
made safer. and fairer to meet 
insurance standards are made safer and fairer for all. 

Under the New York law, the only stocks which a 
life-insurance company can purchase are those which 
are preferred or guaranteed and represent securities 
of companies with a specified earning power. Life- 
insurance officers are most vigilant in watching their 
stock holdings, as they are in watching their bonds. 
And when they buy, they buy to keep. 


Gilt-Edge Mortgages 


Mortgage loans are scrutinized as carefully as se- 
curities, but by a necessarily different process. When 
made on local real estate, they are made through the 
home office; but when made on real estate in other 
parts of the country, they are commonly made through 
correspondents (banks or real-estate concerns) usually 
under the supervision of the skilled appraisers of the 
insurance company and always only after analysis by 
the trained staff in the home office. 

As these loans are for limited terms, the conditions 
under which they are made come up automatically for 
reéxamination. And every renewal as well as every 
original application, unless rejected in the preliminary 
ordeal, must be laid for final approval or rejection 
before the appropriate committee of directors. The 
process through which mortgages go varies according 


an adventurous people. Such 
caution as they learn from 
collapses of bull markets will not deter them from 
resuming their adventures. They enjoy risks. But the 
American people need to do what the experienced 
explorer does—they need to provide for emergencies 
by establishing a base. 

Investment through life insurance is, for the people 
at large, for industry as a whole, such a base. It is a 
mighty line of defense. 

More than that, by its system of investment, life 
insurance combines the spirit of democratic individual- 
ism with the advantage of collective action. It puts 
the power of social action behind the ventures of 
individual initiative. It safeguards the collective 
capitalism of a free, self-directing people. In the 
competition for survival among economic systems 
in the world of today it is as serious a challenge as 
Russian communism has to face. The bolshevists in 
Russia got rid of life-insurance companies because 
they knew that mutual life insurance combined the 
strength of democracy with the strength of private 
property. 

To destroy both is the aim of the bolshevist; to 
sustain both has proved to be the great achievement 
of life insurance. 

And that it has done by the way that it has, 
through its investments, put the people’s savings at 
the people’s service. 
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ing the Nation’s Map 


By GEORGE W. GRAY 


Photographs Courtesy U. S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey and U. S. Geological Survey 


“the low barometer of the nation,” our muse 

of prophecy which tells us what is coming 
next. Perhaps the réle is natural. Maybe it isn’t odd 
that whenever anything is going to happen in this 
country—abolition, populism, prohibition, the blue- 
sky law—it happens first in Kansas, for Kansas is 
officially the center of our America. 

The government’s map makers of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, who are charged with the task of 
keeping the United States pegged down, have selected 
a point in Kansas as the base, the initial peg on which 
to hang the whole huge map of the nation. 

Meade’s Ranch Station they call it—this stump of 
concrete rising up out of the cow pasture, twelve miles 
from the nearest town. Imbedded in the concrete is:a 
brass tablet. From that marker invisible lines run east 
to Cape May, N. J., west to Point Arena, Cal., south 
to Brownsville in the tip of Texas, and north to the 
border station of North Dakota, crisscrossed at inter- 
vals by other lines of triangulation, the whole invisible 
structure ribbing the nation with a transcontinental 
network of the most precise measurements ever 
achieved for such distances. It is the control datum 
for the map of the nation. 

State lines have had to be changed, farm and ranch 
boundaries have had to be adjusted, since the master 
mappers began to run their lines and plot their po- 
sitions. Kansas itself, the hub of all these measure- 
ments, was found to be a quarter mile wider than its 
constitutional definition allowed. Colorado, it was 
disclosed, had unwittingly trespassed into Wyoming 
for almost six hundred feet, Nebraska and Montana 
had both set their bounds into neighbor states. 


Writes ALLEN WHITE has called Kansas 
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Sometimes acute personal adjustments are involved. 
Thus, there was the old lady who lived in a mountain 
cabin near the Tennessee-Virginia boundary. When 
the surveyor found that her house was in Virginia, not 
in Tennessee as she had supposed for fifty years, she 
was indignant. “‘Do you mean to tell me that I’m to 
live over there from now on!” she exclaimed. ‘Why, 
they’ve got nothing but limestone water in Virginia, 
and I never could abide to drink that.” 

When land was cheap, the surveyor did not need 
to be a precisionist. But now, with irrigation giving 
value to former arid wastes, and with the discovery of 
mineral riches in lands that were pastures or swamps, 
boundaries become an item of painstaking concern. 
Recently Texas and Oklahoma engaged in a dispute 
as to their north-south boundary. Their constitutions 
defined it as the 100th meridian of longitude; but just 
precisely where lay this 100th meridian? All of that 
country seems fat with petroleum, and a few feet 
either way might mean millions in taxes. The con- 
tention was carried to the Supreme Court; the map 
makers were called on to survey this strip of prairie, 
and in 1928 they tied it in to the master peg. 

Perhaps the first, certainly the most celebrated, 
project in exact mapping on the American continent 


On top of this section of the detailed U. S. Geologi- 
cal Survey topographic map is imposed a sketch of 
the triangulation which must first be done to 
secure ‘‘control data’ needed. Note how the 
triangulation is plotted from Meade’s Ranch in 
Kansas, mapmaking center of the entire country. 
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arose out of a boundary dispute. Lord Baltimore felt 
that the proprietors of Pennsylvania and Delaware 
were edging into his Maryland preserves. He appealed 
for a legal adjudication of the boundaries. Meanwhile, 
William Penn leased Delaware and added it to his 
Pennsylvania holdings, and thus the contest became a 
two-sided one. 


President Jefferson was Aghast 


In 1760 Baltimore and Penn arrived at a compro- 
mise. Surveyors were engaged to map the boundary 
accordingly, but soon they became embarrassed in 
trying to cater to both disputants. It was decided to 
refer the whole determination to two eminent mathe- 
maticians of England, Charles Mason and Jeremiah 
Dixon. They came over, surveyed the disputed terri- 
tory until stopped by hostile Indians, mapped the 
boundary, which they marked with a series of stone 
monuments, and thus established Mason and Dixon’s 
Line. 

It was years after Mason and Dixon had returned 
to their homes that the nations began to undertake 
Inapping as regular government work. The first proj- 
ects were for charting the seacoasts, since the mariner 
above all others needs to know the position of land- 
marks, channels, and hidden dangers. The British 
Admiralty issued its first charts in 1810, and in France 
the government began its coast survey in 1816. 
Thomas Jefferson early agitated for a charting of the 
United States coast; and in 1807 Congress, under his 
urging, appropriated $50,000 for the purpose. 

No one in the government was competent to plan 
this technical project, so Jefferson caused a letter to 
be sent to twelve scientific men, inviting each to pro- 
pose his recommendation. The plan that won accept- 
ance was that submitted by Ferdinand C. Hassler, a 
Swiss engineer, then professor of mathematics at West 
Point Military Academy. 

Hassler was a genius. It is a tribute both to his 
character and to his science that the standards which 
he established then for the accuracy of the sur- 
vey remain the standards today. Instruments have 
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improved and methods of surveying have been revo. 
lutionized in some particulars, yet the founder's 
integrity of thought set the measure of accuracy so 
high that it has never been superseded. When Hassler 
was invited to organize and direct the work, he put 
his salary at $5,000. President Jefferson was aghast 
at such extravagance. He pointed out that the salary 
of the secretary of the treasury, under whom Hassler 
would serve, was only $5,000. ‘ Yes,”’ answered the 
realist, “‘but any President can make a secretary of 
the treasury, while only God Almighty can make a 
Hassler.” 

Well, he got the job—at a $3,000 salary and a $2,000 
expense allowance—and so the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey was born. In 1816 it entered upon map making 
by beginning a survey of New York Harbor. 

Starting as a coast survey, to chart the harbors and 
offshore waters, the project eventually followed the 
settlements inland to tie the coasts together. Gradu- 
ally the job assumed continental proportions. New 
coastlines and new interiors were added: Alaska, in- 
volving a surveying task greater than that of Great 
Britain; the Philippines, larger and more difficult than 
the whole of France; Hawaii, Porto Rico, the Canal 
Zone, the Virgin Islands, the other possessions— 
103,000 miles of coast line in all and 3,742,091 square 
miles of land to peg down—a titanic task that after 
one hundred years is far from completion. 


Charts, Atlases, and Surveys 


The task is not left to any one agency. There have 
developed through the years many collaborating 
bureaus. So many, indeed, that one browsing through 
the extensive collection of government maps kept by 
the United States Board of Surveys and Maps in 
Washington might easily conclude that charting and 
mapping are the prime business of Uncle Sam. This 
Board, organized in 1919 to codrdinate official infor- 
mation on the subject, includes members from twenty- 
two federal bureaus and divisions. And twenty-two 
bureaus and divisions can spread an enormous tonnage 
of printer’s ink on an even more enormous tonnage of 
chart and map paper in the course of a year. 

There are airway navigation maps issued by the 
Army, the Navy, the Commerce Department; postal 
maps of states, counties, and routes, by the Post 
Office Department; maps of the public lands, of Indian 
reservations, reclamation sites and developments, 
geological and geophysical features, mineral resources, 
by the Interior Department; soil-survey maps, public- 
road maps, forest maps, crop maps, weather maps, 
from the Department of Agriculture; city maps, river 
maps, maps of the Great Lakes, made by the War 
Department; pilot charts of seas, charts of ocean cur- 
rents, prevailing winds, ship routes, by the Navy De- 
partment; navigational charts of harbors, coastal 
waters, and rivers, issued by the Commerce Depart- 
ment—maps of the land, charts of the waters, millions 
of ’em! 


Original mile post No. 30 of the historic Mason and 
Dixon line. This marker, which stands near Delta, 
Pennsylvania, boasts the Baltimore coat of arms. 
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Although a single-lens cam- 
era, operated from a plane 
flying at 10,000 feet, photo- 
graphs an area of but one 
and a half square miles, the 
triple-lens, operated at the 
same height, takes a picture 
covering eleven square miles. 


What’s the practical good of 
them all? Precisely what is the 
economic necessity of all this varied 
and multitudinous governmental 
activity, with its millions of dollars 
expended each year? I asked that 
question again and again in Wash- 
ington, as I pried into old archives 
and thumbed through the live files 
and watched the extensive draft- 
ing, engraving, and printing activ- 
ities of the ever obliging map 
makers. 

And I found some interesting 
answers. In the Geological Survey, 
for example, which is the largest 
of the government mappers, I saw 
in progress what is perhaps the 
most prodigious project of its kind 
ever undertaken. This is the Top- 
ographic Atlas of the United 
States, a map in three dimensions, 
and so detailed that it will ac- 
count for every brook and hillock, 
show every separate farmhouse, 
outline every city’s limits. If spread 
out in a single sheet the map would 
cover an acre, but for convenience 
the country has been divided into 
nine thousand quadrangles, a sheet 
to each quadrangle. 


$200,000 Saved 


The Topographic Atlas was be- 
gun back in 1879, soon after the 
establishment of the Geological 
Survey. Work on it lagged for forty 
years because of inadequate sup- 
port; but recently Congress de- 
cided that the job must be pushed 
to completion. New moneys were 

















appropriated, large codperative 
funds are being contributed by 
a number of the states, additional groups of sur- 
veyors and cartographers have been put in the field. 
The plan for speeding up the work was intended 
to insure its completion by 1945, but even now the 
progress is far short of that schedule. In 1930 the job 
was 44 per cent done. It will cost—for primary control 
and mapping—$50,000,000. 

Fifty millions for a map? Well, in reality, the $50,- 
000,000 are providing nine thousand maps, since each 
quadrangle is a unit. And since some three thousand 
six hundred of these quadrangles are already in print 


and in use, one can inquire rather directly into their 
dollar-and-cents value. Here’are some of the answers. 

The state highway department of Tennessee was 
planning to run a paved road from Jellico to La 
Follette. The preliminary survey indicated a route a 
little over 23 miles long. But when they got the topo- 
graphic map of this area the engineers. worked out a 
better location for the highway, a: route :7.3 miles 
shorter that had no grade of more than 6 per cent. 
And the state of Tennessee was saved $200,000 in 
construction costs. 
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A railroad in the Ohio Valley planned an extension. 
Study of one topographic map enabled the engineer 
to change the line in such an advantageous way that 
$85,000 were saved. 

In a road-building program in Wisconsin it was im- 
portant to have road-building material convenient to 
the project. By identifying topographic features in 
these maps, the geologists were able to spot near-by 
sites as betrayed by these features. The saving in 
labor and haulage on 240 miles of paving totaled 
$231,000 in 1928 and $212,000 in 1930. 


Quadrangles Ten Cents 


Both in Texas and in Oklahoma are productive oil 
fields which were first pointed out by the three- 
dimensional maps of the Geological Survey. 

Similarly, these maps guided the prospectors in find- 
ing new sources of water supply for Bloomington, III., 
for Tulsa, Okla., for Waterbury, Conn., and for New 
York city. 

The huge program of flood control, reclamation, and 
river rectification in California is based on topographic 
maps; and in California 81 per cent of the state is 
mapped. In Florida, on the other hand, where only 6 
per cent has been surveyed, the fight against the 
mediterranean fruit fly was handicapped by lack of 
topographic knowledge. Wherever the area was 
covered by the map, it was easy to locate and plot 
the infested districts and plan the fight. 

Public health officers used the topographic map of 
Massachusetts in directing a campaign against mos- 
quitoes in 1929, thus doubling the area that they were 
able to cover successfully. 

Topography affects climate, and climate affects in- 
sect control. So the strategists of the Department of 
Agriculture used the topographic map in fighting the 
Mexican bean beetle, which hibernates in the moun- 
tains; also in their campaign against the pink boll- 
worm, which threatens the cotton crop, and the sugar- 
beet leafhopper which is plaguing Idaho, Utah, and 
California. In stamping out Texas fever among cattle, 
the topographic map guided the microbe fighters in es- 
tablishing an effective drift fence along the California- 
Mexican boundary. 

And so the everyday uses of the map pile up their 
records. The Geological Survey distributed more than 
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three quarters of a million copies of the 3,600 quad- 
rangles in 1930. One man, an engineer in the state of 
Washington, in applying for an advance copy of a ten- 
cent quadrangle, said, “‘It will have an actual value 
to us of not less than ten thousand dollars.” 

But the topographic atlas is only one of the prod- 
ucts of this vast map factory. There are geographic 
maps, geologic maps, coal maps, petroleum and gas 
maps, drainage maps showing water resources, classi- 
fication maps showing timber lands, grazing lands, 
agricultural lands, mineral lands—nearly four thou- 
sand different maps, and a stock of six million printed 
copies awaiting the demands that continually pour in. 

Nautical charts are the principal product of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey’s printing presses. This 
bureau publishes 725 charts of our harbors, coasts, 
and rivers; last year it distributed 264,146 of these, 
most of them to ships’ officers. Fourteen surveying 
vessels keep pretty regularly at sea—sounding, wire- 
dragging the ship channels, plotting changes in 
shorelines, locating new buoys and other navigational 
aids. This ceaseless surveillance is making our charts 
ever more exact, and rendering existing charts obsolete. 
The chart of New York harbor was revised so often in 
1930 that three editions were necessary during the year. 


Hidden Dangers 


These government surveyors are our pathfinders. 
Only last summer the hydrographers of the survey- 
ship Oceanographer discovered a submarine gulch 
in George’s fishing bank, off the tip of Massachusetts— 
a mysterious valley in which the soundings suddenly 
drop from five hundred feet to more than two thousand 
five hundred feet. This valley of mystery is now on the 
charts. It will prove of inestimable value to the trans- 
atlantic liners whose routes cross it, serving as a new 
bottom-mark by which to guide their courses in thick 
weather, when the sounding machine must take the 
place of the sextant. 

Submerged pinnacle rocks, which have ripped holes 
in scores of ships in Alaskan waters, are not confined 
to Alaska. The East River shipmasters of New York 
were given the shock of their lives a few years ago 
when the surveyors ran a wire drag through their snug 
river and discovered ragged underwater peaks danger- 
ously near the ship courses. 











Sometimes the surveyor’s 
base line runs unavoidably 
through a house, as hap- 
pened in the case of this 
California cottage. The in- 
var tape has been stretched 
right through the windows. 
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The U. S. Geodetic sur- 
veyors, our last frontiers- 
men, must often blaze a 
trail up steep inclines 
which not even the enter- 
prising burro can climb. 














The airplane has brought a new arm to mapping— 
the air photograph. Practically all the government’s 
map makers are using this as a means of getting topo- 
graphic detail, though it should be understood that 
air pictures alone will not provide a map. Unless the 
areas photographed have been covered by a careful 
ground survey, to provide accurately determined 
control points, the camera will ‘yield nothing but a 
series of photographs. But when integrated to de- 
termined ground points, these photographs can be 
used to fill in topographic features accurately. 

In 1930 an airplane flying at thirteen thousand feet 
photographed the entire county of Jennings, in 
Indiana, four hundred square miles, as part of a soil 
survey undertaken by the Department of Agriculture. 

As I write these lines, photographic planes are flying 
over the Mississippi, taking pictures of its basin and 
tributaries. Nine thousand square miles will be cov- 
ered in fifty-six thousand photographs. It is part of 
President Hoover’s plan for flood control to make an 
adequate topographic map of the middle and lower 
river—an engineering necessity whose lack 
keenly felt during the great flood of 1927. 

The airplane is an aid, but it cannot supplant the 
plodding surveyor who, afoot or astride, must still 
climb the heights, set up his theodolite, his signal 
lights, his leveling rod, and run his control lines by 
might of brawn and brain. Sometimes the horse stum- 
bles and falls, as happened with Chapman, of the 
Geological Survey, some years ago when climbing 
a goat trail high up on the Swan Range in Montana. 
Miraculously the rider clung to the mountainside, 
while the floundering horse clambered to its feet, dug 
in for a moment by the calks in its shoes, slipped 


was 


again, and went over the cliff. Chapman swears that 
the horse screamed as it hit the rocks one thousand 
feet below; and thereafter there was one surveyor who 
always insisted on a mule when he had to travel 
saddle-back. 

Back of the airway maps, the geologic maps, the 
topographic maps, and the others is the geodetic map, 
the great skeleton of triangulation which spans the 
nation. It is only about 40 per cent complete, but in 
another fifteen years it is planned to have the whole 
area of the United States brought into this pattern, with 
no point farther than 25 miles from a determined line. 
Geodetic surveying is the most precise of all land meas- 
urements. Corrected to take into account the curvature 
of the earth, and using instruments of the greatest 
accuracy, it is necessarily a slow and arduous process. 


To the Ends of the Earth 


Canada and Mexico have adopted the same datum 
as the United States, and have tied their surveys into 
ours. Already the line has been run through Canada 
to Alaska, tying the arctic territory in. Eventually, 
perhaps, the geodesists will span the fifty miles of 
water that separate Alaska from Siberia, and so will 
join the North American survey to the systems of 
Asia, Europe, and Africa. It will be necessary then 
only ‘to extend the lines from Mexico down through 
Panama into South America, to have the basis for 
a “‘world datum’”—and, as the eminent geodesist 
Dr. William Henry Burger put it, “the final word will 
have been said in the geodetic work of the earth.” 
When that is done, it will be correct to call William 
Allen White’s state the hub of the planet. 











A genuine Whistler, this 
engraving of an island off 
the California coast. The 
artist, at the age of twenty, 
worked as a _ draftsman. 














Lioness who photographed herself as she crept toward the fresh-killed meat hung up 
at Ruindi Camp. Fires kept the cats at a distance, but their roars made nights hideous. 


Lions Roar and Hippos Yawn 


Among Ndezi’s dancers skin 


By MARTIN JOHNSON 


Photographs © Martin Johnson and 
American Museum of Natural History 


the stately gloom of the familiar road to Beni. We had enjoyed two 

weeks of rest and preparation among the hospitable Belgians of Irumu 
and were impatient now to make time on our long-anticipated safari into 
the lofty haunts of the gorilla. 

Twenty miles beyond Beni the bridge over a swollen stream had been washed 
away. It would be eight days before another bridge could be built, we 
were told. Eight days in the mud of that damp and dreary forest! Even if 
we were not in a hurry, eight hours would be penance enough. In sheer 
desperation we threw a makeshift bridge across that torrent and gained 
the other side half an hour before the flimsy struc- 
ture was swept away. 

Passing through the wretched little mountain-girt 
village of Butembo, we drove on and up to the pleas- 
ant government station of Lubero. Now for the most 


i JHE Ituri Forest again! Here we were driving hard and fast through 


abrasions, finely patterned, beautiful part of our safari! A marvelous road took 
are the height of fashion. us up mountains and down mountains, across swift 

















little streams, through primitive villages perched 
high on the mountainsides. Up and up we climbed 
until we reached a summit nearly nine thousand 
feet high. Here the cold was piercing, and a misty 
rain set in. At any moment we might skid off the road 
into the valleys below. For- 
tunately for us, we stayed 
on the road and gratefully 
arrived at Kabasha. 

You will not find Kabasha 
on any map. From month to 
month it shifts its position, 
for it is at the head of the 
splendid road that is stead- 
ily nosing its way through 
stubborn barriers of solid 
rock and will soon form part 
of the Cape-to-Cairo high- 
way. When we were there, 
Kabasha was at the end of 
an escarpment eleven miles 
above the Ruindi plains. 

An eleven-mile drop on foot! As the road ended at 
Kabasha—or rather Kabasha ended the road—we 
would have to leave the cars there and get our equip- 
ment down as best we could. How fortunate we were 
that the next day was Sunday, the one day in the 
week when the road workers are free and so available 
as porters! 

From daybreak until two that Sunday afternoon 
we struggled down the escarpment to the town of 
Chambi. But Chambi is in the Parc National Albert, 
the game preserve founded by Carl Akeley—and we 
needed meat. We dragged ourselves on for another 


Ndezi, powerful chief 
and intelligent friend. 


Part of a herd of lumbering hippos who threatened 
to charge but changed their minds and plunged 
instead into the safe waters of the Rutshuru River. 
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hour, therefore, until we were outside the preserve 
and settled in a comfortable camp on the Ruindi 
plains. 

In all the years we have spent in Africa I have never 
heard such a chorus of lions as roared about us that 
night. Those cats surrounded us and serenaded us and 
made no secret of it. We flashed our lights on them; 
they flashed undaunted eyes back at us. Some of them 
stood within a hundred feet of our tents. Handsome 
creatures they were, too, many of them with ex- 
ceptionally good manes. 

Here was the supreme opportunity for lion flash- 
lights! The next day we built a blind about a quarter 
of a mile from camp, set up the flash apparatus, and 
shot an animal for bait. We were all limping, to be 
sure, from that eleven-mile stroll down the escarp- 
ment, and we had blistered feet and raw, sore toes. 
But what were such small casualties in comparison 
with the thrill of lion photography by dark? 

After dinner Mrs. Johnson and I painfully moved 
our bedding to the blind and waited. The minutes 
passed; not a lion approached. Minutes grew into 
hours, and still no lion. No lion, that is, anywhere 
near the blind. We could hear them all about our 
camp. The meat that we had shot for ourselves and 
hung in the trees near our tents proved a stronger lure 
than the bait! 

And if we could even have enjoyed a good night’s 
rest after such a disappointing vigil! But the mos- 
quitoes were a plague and a curse. To cap the climax, 
it started to rain about one in the morning. It was a 
defeated, mosquito-bitten couple who limped through 
the rain back to camp that morning. 

We had sent to the government station of Rutshuru 
for a truck and a hundred porters. As soon as these 
arrived we moved on toward the Rutshuru River for 
hippo pictures. 

We lost considerable time in trying every few feet 
to clear the pig holes and surmount the hard two-foot 
ant hills that are hidden by the high grass of the 
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plains. Later we had to stop short at a long line of 
holes three feet apart. Each hole proved to be ten feet 
long, three feet wide, and fifteen feet deep—a wedge- 
shaped animal pit that was less than a foot wide at 
the bottom. 

For over two hours we traced that line of holes and 
discovered that it formed a horseshoe three miles 
wide, the most perfect game trap I have ever seen. 
For miles around the game is driven into the horseshoe 
and stampeded into the pits, there to be speared by 
the natives. In one such offensive as many as a hun- 
dred animals are killed. 











We pitched camp on a little cliff overlooking the Rut- 
shuru River about thirty miles from our last base. And 
what was that deep rhythm that boomed in on us 
through the night air? Our usual lion lullaby! But loud 
new notes were bellowing through the familiar chorus; 
these were the salutes of the hippos in the river below. 

Suddenly the quiet of our camp was broken by the 
crashing of branches and the trampling of bush. We 
had camped on a hippo trail, and one of the two-ton 
amphibians was plowing his clumsy way ‘up to pasture. 
At sunset these vegetarians desert the water for a 
night-long feed of grass. 


A load of the latest thing in 
bracelets. Women of the Alum- 
bongo Mountains suffer as 
uncomplainingly in the cause of 
fashion as does any debutante. 
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On the way to the gorilla country. The trail which 
the Johnson safari was following cut through the 
center of this native village, consisting merely of a 
short double row of little straw-thatched huts. 


The Rutshuru River surely deserves its fame as a 
habitat of hippos. By the same token it is a game 
photographer’s paradise. Hippos in herds of twenty, 
hippos in herds of two hundred! Hippos swimming in 
the swift current, hippos sleeping on the river bank, 
hippos sunning themselves on sand bars, hippos 
stampeding into the water! There was even a mother 
hippo that swam serenely along carrying her tots on her 
broad back. Everywhere the gleam of slippery hippo 
skin and the wartlike sockets of hippo eyes. 

Slippery, did I say? Well, not always. One day I 
was making short close-ups of the hippo heads that 
bobbed up and down in a certain river bend. In step- 
ping around a palm-tree clump I almost put my foot 
on a dry dirt mound in the center of a mud puddle. 
The mound proved to be a mud-caked bull hippo 
sleeping the sleep of the just. 

But the sound of my camera awakened him. With 
a snort like a rhino’s he whirled on me in the attitude 
of charge. Suddenly and unaccountably he did an 
about-face and rushed into the river, demolishing 
the bush as he blundered away. That dirt mound was 
vivid pictorial material. 


With an Unheroie Plop 


On another occasion Mrs. Johnson and I stole up 
to within fifty feet of a group of hippos sleeping under 
a little tree. The bulky brutes lumbered to their feet, 
their grotesque little eyes focused on me for two 
minutes or so, and the air fairly stiffened with the 
spirit of fight. But instead of attacking, the super- 
dreadnoughts headed for the river and splashed into 
the water with an unheroic plop. 

Iwas just getting my breath after the excitement 
of that picture when I saw a mother and her tot in the 
water before me. Before I could get my lens trained 
on the pair, the mother made a rush up at me out of the 


river. The minute she reached the bank, however, the 
amazon became a fond parent and plunged back to 
her baby. Mrs. Johnson put down her gun, and I 
wound off a rare film of two generations of heftiness. 

Not once, however, could I get a hippo flashlight. 
And I began to fear that I never would learn to photo- 
graph. a hippo yawn. Now when a hippo yawns— 
and the sleepy lummox does yawn often—he makes 
a good job of it. It takes him but a second or so, but 
in that fraction of time he seems to open his mouth as 
far back as his stomach. The trick is to know which 
great maw is about to open and to catch it before 
closing time. After answering many a false alarm, I 
learned to start turning the crank as soon as a thick 
lip began to curl or a snout to screw up in preliminary 
grimace. 


Action! Camera! 


That technique applied also to the making of sound 
films. For an hour at a time not a hippo in a herd 
would bellow or blow water or yawn. Then, before we 
could focus the cameras, a bull would bellow or a cow 
blow water. After days of watchful waiting we got 
the knack of training on any twitching or wrinkling 
that seemed likely to prove a premonitory symptom. 
And at that, nineteen times out of twenty, we pre- 
pared for a bellow and found ourselves cranking away 
on a water bubble or a yawn. 

Our photography at this camp was considerably 
delayed by the heavy rains and the high river. And it 
was so hard to find food for our porters in this region. 
Not that the anemic-looking fellows were epicures by 
any means! Accustomed to a state of semistarvation, 
they were happy to be assured a daily ration of two 
small dried fish and half a dozen sweet potatoes. 

No matter how hard we worked on the problem, 
we never succeeded in having more than one day’s 
food on hand. Every day fifty porters would go to 
Lake Edward after dried fish, returning the following 
night. Others would bring in sweet potatoes from a 
village a day’s distance away. I even hired what few 
local natives were available to fish in the river at our 
camp. 

Despite the fact that these porters could carry 
sixty pounds with ease, they proved as sickly as they 
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looked. They were subject to fever and so kept me 
busy administering quinine and salts. And the quanti- 
ties of salve that I applied to their sores! 

After a while I realized that the black lads were 
actually enjoying poor health. Invalidism was such a 
treat for them that some mornings over half the con- 
tingent would report sick. The cure for that condition 
was one administered in various forms in older cul- 
tures than theirs. I had one of my Nairobi boys give 
bread-dough pills to the pseudo invalids. It was 
gratifying to see how quickly our patients recovered. 

The terror of this contingent was Kaneekee, a 
government soldier sent with them from Rutshuru. 
We gave all our orders through this personage, and he 
saw that they were executed with neatness and dis- 
patch. The secret of his power was a pair of handcuffs. 
Just let a porter hesitate in carrying out an order, and 
on went the handcuffs for a punitive hour or so! 

It was awkward, of course, if a new recalcitrant 
showed his colors while an earlier one was in irons. 
But then Kaneekee handled that situation simply. 
He took the handcuffs off Peter to put them on Paul. 
As a matter of fact, Kaneekee went about looking for 
excuses to clap on those symbols of his authority. 


His Highness, Hippopota- 
mus, indulging in a few of 
the lazy bubbles which fre- 
quently preface his yawns. 


One of Ndezi’s stalwart bodyguards. 
These picked specimens are several 
sizes larger than the men in the rank 
and file of the chief’s regular army. 


Leaving Dick and Louis to 
continue the hippo photog- 
raphy, Mrs. Johnson, De 
Witt, and I safaried on in the 
rain toward Lake Kivu. For 
as much as a day at a time 
the car was stuck in the mud. 
The only relieving feature of that miserable trip was 
the hot springs that we passed along the way. Some of 
these were geysers that spurted six or seven feet up 
into the air; others were little boiling lakes. We took 
advantage of the hot water for such homely necessities 
as the boiling of eggs and the laundering of clothes. 
Finally we struck the stretch of road-work that is to 
connect the escarpment road with Rutshuru. 

Rutshuru is the prettiest government station I have 
seen in the Congo. Here, with the help of the terri- 
torial administrator, we laid in our food supply for the 
gorilla expedition. From the government dairy we 
procured butter and from the natives roundabout 
fresh vegetables, bananas, chickens, and eggs. We also 
gathered in an additional shift of porters, arranged 
for, like the supplies, through the local native chief. 


Every Inch a Chief 


At noon a new touring car of a popular American 
make rolled into town. Out of it stepped three digni- 
fied natives, a uniformed black soldier armed with a 
gun, and Ndeze. Ndeze—it sounded like N-daisy— 
is the local chief. He was easily the best-dressed man 
in Rutshuru that day. His smart suit must have been 
custom-made, it fitted him so well, and from his hat 
to his polished tan shoes he was a model of tasteful 
grooming. The dignified gentlemen were his secre- 
taries, the armed soldier was his bodyguard. Ndeze 
was about thirty years of age, courteous of speech 
and manner, and every inch a chief. 

That afternoon our camp was startled by weird 
drum music that kept getting louder and louder. We 
looked down the hill. Ndeze was returning. This time 
he was no modern executive but an African chief, 
barbaric :n his love of show. Neatly dressed, but in a 
change of costume, he headed the procession of his 
fantastic retinue. Behind him marched nine drum- 
mers with casklike drums. They were playing, not 
the monotonous tattoo of the ordinary savage drum- 
mer but a variety of intricate airs. Next came sixty 
tall spearmen, sober-faced and smartly drilled, who 
sang as they stepped along. Then followed two corps 
of dancers, a hundred lithe fellows dressed in skins 
and adorned on face and body with white paint, and 























Ndezi’s dancers entertain. Two women execute a 
specialty while the chorus supplies the throbbing 
accompaniment. The baby in the case, meanwhile, 
slumbers on in his swaying animal-skin cradle. 


fifty women dressed in skins. A band of fifty pygmies 
drew up in the rear. 

But the parade came to a halt in front of our tents. 
Solemnly the drummers began a program of numbers 
from their Congo repertoire, after which the stern- 
faced spearmen drilled and sang. The dancers then 
went through the complicated movements of strange 
and age-old tribal eurythmics. It seemed to make no 
difference to the Medusa-coiffed premiere danseuse 
that her baby was slung to the small of her back. It 
seemed to make no difference to the baby, either, for 
the black woman’s burden slept all through the writh- 
ing performance. 

Finally Ndeze took the center of the stage. Gravely 
he came over to me and made a little speech. Would I 
see what was the matter with his camera? That was 
the object of the ceremonious visit! Two of his men 
advanced with a box, unpacked the camera, and 
passed it over to me. It was only a matter of a jammed 
shutter, so I soon adjusted the thing and gave it back. 
Ndeze gratefully showed me some very good pictures 
that he had taken, gave a brisk command to his court, 
and led the parade down the hill. 

We afterward saw the five-room brick house that is 
Ndeze’s home, appointed and run like any comfortable 
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white menage that boasts a chauffeur, a cook, and 
a staff of house servants. Ndeze has an income of 
about $7,500 a year, far more than that of any white 
official in the country. He owns large herds of cattle, 
and the ivory traffic nets him a good revenue. Of all the 
pairs of tusks that his army of elephant hunters bring 
in he keeps one tusk and turns the other over to the 
government. For this last, of course, he is paid a good 
salary. 


And Now for a Gorilla! 


As soon as our six gorilla scouts joined us we left 
pleasant little Rutshuru and started on the first lap 
of the climb toward the volcanic heights that we had 
looked up at these many weeks with such impatient 
anticipation. 

Twenty-one miles on and up! We were headed for the 
mission at Lulengo, that outpost of religion where the 
zealous priests and sisters work so devotedly among 
the natives. 

As we ascended we had a magnificent view of the 
ancient gorilla mountains. In the dense jungles of that 
mountain range dwelt the giant recluses whose 
privacy we were daring to invade. The gorilla, they 
say, unlike a well-bred child, may be heard but not 
seen. What luck would we have in recording the move- 
ments of the great primate that keeps close to the 
ground as he steals about in the forest gloom? Would 
we be able to film that mighty form in its tangled 
lair? And we were thrilled at the prospect of the 
adventures that we would have in trying to cap- 
ture one alive. 
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Hoover's First [wo Years 


A graphic record of the S Fesitent haity principal commitments, the results 
he has achieved, and the reasons dev his success or hutbore 


‘The Proje cl 


: Liniiation of « Sannin orn 


e maintain a standing invita- 
tion to the world that we are al- 
ways ready to limit our naval 
armament in proportion as other 
nations will do likewise.” 


. The World Court. 


“We have need under proper res- 
ervations to support the World 
Court. ... I shall submit the proto- 
col at some time when it is con- 
venient to deal with it.” 


. The Young Plan. 


“A committee of distinguished ex- | 


— under American leadership | 3, 


as submitted a plan looking to a | 
revision of the claims against Ger- | 


many. .« « 
should share a proportion of the 
concessions made.”’ 


. The French Debt. 


“An agreement with France will 
shortly be placed before a 


and I recommend its approval.” 


. National Defense. 


“The construction of those vessels 
now authorized and permitted by 
the London Treaty should go for- 
ward,” 


. Nicaragua. 


“We have materially reduced our 
forces and are anxious to withdraw 
them further as the situation war- 
rants.” 


. Haiti. 


“Tf Congress approves, I shall dis- 
patch a commission to Haiti. . . . in 
an endeavor to arrive at some more 


We have felt that we | 


I. 


W hen | Propo: re od 


Acceptance re at Palo 


Alto, Aug. 11, 1928. 


Armistice Day address, 
Nov. 11, 1929, and Mes- 
sage to Congress, Dec. 3, 
1929. 


Message to Congress, Dec. 
1929, 


Message to Congress, Dec. 
3, 1929. 


Message to Congress, 
| transmitting the budget, 
Dec. 3, 1930. 

Message to Congress, 
Dec. 3, 1929. 

Message to Congress, 


definite policy than we have at 


present.” 


Dec. 3, 1929. 


FOREIGN 


AFFAIRS 





Result 


Ratification on July 21, 1930, 


effectively limiting the fleets 


of England, Japan, and the | 


United States. 


| No action. 





Agreement reducing our 
claims against Germany rati- 
fied on June 24, 1930. 


Agreement ratified on Dec. 16, 
1929. 


No action. 


Announcement on Feb. 13, 
1931, that 1,000 marines will 
be withdrawn by June I, re- 
ducing the force to 500. 


New elections in Haiti and 
new government established. 
American high commissioner 
replaced by minister. 





Reason 


| Leadership by the President, 
of the London Naval Treaty, | 


codperation from Premier Mac- 
Donald, and the presence of an 
able delegation at the London 
conference. 


Protocol not submitted until 
Dec. 10, 1930. Consideration 
postponed during the short 
session. 


Bipartisan in Con- 


gress. 


support 


Congress convinced that the 
agreement fairly represented 
French “capacity to pay.” 


Program abandoned in _ the 
Senate through fear of a fili- 
buster. 


Withdrawal warranted by 
steady improvement following 
elections supervised by the 
United States in 1928. 


Action by the President follow- 
ing a survey made by a com- 
mission of five American citi- 
zens. 





to 


The Project 





: Reapportionment. 


‘I recommend . . . certain matters 
of emergency legislation + 9 SR 
as the reapportionment of Con- 
gressional representation.” 


; Federal Power Commission. 


“I recommend that authority be 
given for the appointment of a full- 
time commission.”’ 


, Radio Commission. 


“T recommend the reorganization 
of the Radio Commission into a 
permanent body from its present 
temporary status.” 


’ V eterans’ Administration. 


“T am convinced that we will gain 
in efficiency, economy, and better 
definition of national policies if the 
Pension Bureau, the National 
Home, and the Veterans’ Bureau 
are — together under a single 
agency 

Deparime ntal Reorganization. 

ne mandate from the recent 
election was .. . the more effective 
reorganization of the departments 
of the federal government. 


If. 





IW ‘hen Propo. red 


Message to Congress, 
Apr. 16, 1929. 

Message to Congress, 
Dec. 3, 1929 

Message to Congress, 
Dec. 3, 1929. 

Message to Congress, 
Dec. 3, 1929. 


Inaugural address, Mar. 4, 
1929. 


GOVERNMENTAL REFORMS 





Result 


Reapportionment adopted, 


June 14, 1929. 


Commission reorganized by 


Congress, June 10, 1930. 


Reorganization effected by 
act of Congress, Dec. 17, 
1929. 

Reorganization effected by 


act of Congress, July 3, 1950. 


No action. 








Reason 





Pressure on Congress to effect 


a reform ten years overdue. 


Bipartisan support in Con- 
gress. 
Bipartisan support in Con- 
gress. 


Effective pressure from Ad- 
ministration spokesmen. 


& vy submitted to Congress 

the Administration and no 
per by Congress to formulate 
its own plan. 
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. Court Congestion. 


. Prohibition Enforcement. 


. Transfer of Prohibition Bureau. 


. Border Patrol. 


. District of Columbia. 


MR. HOOVER’S FIRST TWO YEARS 


Il, LAW ENFORCEMENT 





The Project | 


When Proposed 








. Administration of Justice. 


“We must revise our court proced- 
ure and produce swifter and surer 
justice, and we should begin with 
the federal government.” 


. Criminal Aliens. 


“T urge the strengthening of our 
deportation laws so as to more fully 
rid ourselves of criminal aliens.” 


“Provision should be made for re- 
lief of congestion in the federal | 
courts by modifying the procedure 
for dealing with petty prosecu- 
tions.” 


“Common sense compels us_ to 
realize that grave abuses have oc- 
curred—abuses which must be 
remedied. An organized, searching 
investigation of Fact and cause can 
alone determine the wise method of 
correcting them.” 


“There should be a transfer of the 
functions of detection and prosecu- 
tion of prohibition cases Som the 
Treasury Department to the De- 
partment of Justice.” 


“We are in need of vigorous re- 
organization of the border patrol, 
in order to consolidate various 
agencies.” 


“There is need of legislation in the 
District supplementing the na- 
tional prohibition act, more sharp- 





ly defining and enlarging the duties 
and powers of the District Com- 
missioners and the police.” 


Campaign speech at Eliza- 


bethton, Tenn., Oct. 6, 

1928. 

Message to Congress, 
| Dec. 2, 1930. 

Message to Congress, 


Dec. 3, 1929. 


Acceptance speech at Palo 
Alto, Aug. 11, 1928. 


Message to Congress, 
Apr. 28, 1930. 
“Message to Congress, 
April 28, 1930. 
Message to Congress, 


Dec. 3, 1929. 





IV. SOCIAL 





The Project 


When Proposed 





. Relief of Unemployment. 


. Maintenance of Wages. 


q Public Health. 


. Prison Reform. 


» Immigration. 


» Child Health and Protection. 


| 


“With a view to... providing for | 
the absorption of any unemploy- 
ment which might result from 

resent disturbed conditions, I 
ae asked for collective action of 
industry in the expansion of con- 
struction activities.” 


have instituted measures of 
coéperation ... to make certain... 
that wages shall not be reduced.” 


I urge .. . temporary federal aid 
of state and local services for... 
the further stamping out of com- 
municable diseases, particularly in 
the rural sections.” 


“There must be extension of fed- 
eral prisons, with more adequate 
parole system and other modern 
treatment of prisoners.” 


“There is need for revision of our 
immigration laws upon a more | 
limited and selective basis, flexible 
to the needs of the country.” 


“There should no child in 
America that is not born and does 
not live under sound conditions of 
health . . . with every stimulation 
to accomplish the fullest of its ca- 





pacity.” 





Telegram to state govern- 


ors, Nov. 23, 1929. 


Message to Congress, 
Dec. 3, 1929. 

Message to Congress, 
Dec. 2, 1930. 

Message to Congress, 
Apr. 28, 1930. 

Message to Congress, 


Dec. 2, 1930. 


Acceptance speech at Palo 
Alto, Aug. 11, 1928. 
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. Result 


Reason 





No action. 


No action. 


No action. 


The Wickersham Commission, 
conduct this investigation, re- 
ported on Jan. 20, 1931, that 


the — law is widely 
disobeyed. 


| Transfer effected by act of 
| Congress, May 20, 1930. 


No action. 


No action. 








appointed by the President to | 





Various proposals placed be- 
fore Congress. None adopted. 


Recommendation lost in_ the 
confusion of the short session. 


Proposal adopted by the 
House, but sidetracked in the 
Senate. 


The reasons assigned by the 
Commission for the breakdown 
of the law are lack of effective 
enforcement machinery and 
widespread opposition. 


Bipartisan support in Con- 


gress. 


Proposal ignored by Congress. 


Proposal ultimately abandoned 
by its friends in Congress. 





MEASURES 





Result 
| The number of totally un- 
| employed persons in the 
United States was estimated 
at 4,500,000 by Col. Arthur 
Woods on Jan. 7, 1931. 


Wages in most instances have 
been retained at pre-depres- 
sion levels. 


No action. 





| Adoption by Congress on 
| May 16, 1930, of legislation 
| increasing prison accommoda- 
| tions and extending the parole 
| system. 


| No action. 


Adoption on Nov. 22, 1930, 
of the first comprehensive na- 
tional program of child health 
since the conference of 1909. 








| 


Reason 





More serious depression of 
business than had been fore- 
seen by the Administration. 


Prompt efforts by the Presi- 
dent to convince business 
leaders of the direct association 
between wages and purchasing 
power. 


Proposal lost in filibuster at 
the end of the short session. 


Pressure from the President, 
the attorney general, and 


| other federal officials. 


Proposal killed by filibuster in 
the Senate. 


Personal interest of the Presi- 
dent in a cause with which he 
has been identified for many 
years. 
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of the government.” 


The Project 


. Stabilization after the Panic. 


“Any lack of confidence in the 


strength of business is foolish.... I am 


calling a conference of representatives of 


industry, agriculture, and labor .. . to 


develop certain steps.” 


. The Sherman Act. 
“T recommend that Congress institute an | 


inquiry into some aspects of the economic 
working of the antitrust laws.” 


. Tax Reduction. 


“Tl am in favor of a reduction in income 
taxes to be effective on returns for the 
calendar year 1929.” 


. Capital-Gains Tax. 


“T recommend that a study be made of 
the economic effects of the capital-gains 
tax and of its relation to the general 
structure of our income tax.” 


. Regulation of Uiilities. 


“It is desirable that the authority of the 
Federal Power Commission be extended to 
cover certain phases of power regulation 
... beyond the jurisdiction of the states.” 
Railway Consolidation. 

“Legislation to simplify and expedite 
consolidation should be enacted.” 


» Revision of Banking Law. 


“Tt is desirable that Congress should con- 
sider the revision of some portions of the 
banking law. The development of ‘group’ 
or ‘chain’ banking presents many new 
problems.” 


. Inland Waterways. 


“T advocate the enlargement and vigor- 
ous development of our inland water- 
ways.” 


. Muscle Shoals. 


“Tt is most desirable . . . that Congress 
create a special commission . . . with 
authority to negotiate some sort of con- 
tract or contracts [for a lease] on behalf 


basic | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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V. THE GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS 





When Pounived 


Statement to the 
press, Nov. 15, 1929. | 











Result 
Panic spirit checked by con- 
ferences of business leaders 


| and announcement of new 


Message to Con- 
gress, ‘Dec. 2, 1930. 





Message to Congress, 
transmitting the 
budget, Dec. 4, 1929. | 


Con- 
1930. 


Message to 
= cine 2 
gress, Dec. 2, 


Con- 
1929. 


Message _ to 
gress, Dec. 3, 


Con- 
1929. 


to 
ec. 3, 


oon 


gress, 


Con- 
1929. 


to 
ec. 3, 


Message 
gress, 


Campaign speech at 
Elizabethton, Tenn., 
Oct. 6, 1928. 


onnegy to Con- 
lec. 


gress, 3, 1929. 





construction programs. 


No action. 


Reduction of 1% in normal 
tax on Incomes. 


No action. 
No action. 


No action by Congress, but 
agreement by four chief East- 
ern railroads announced on 
Dec. 30, 1930, subject to gov- 
ernment approval. 


No action. 


Signature by the President on 
lake 3, 1930, of a bill giving 
final authorization to a long- 
view plan of development. 


No action. 





| Reason 





Prompt action by the President 
following the crash in stock. 
market values. 


Suggestion ignored by Con. 
gress. 


Congress persuaded that this 
reduction would stimulate busi- 
ness recovery. 


Suggestion ignored by Con- 
gress. 


Suggestion ignored by Con- 
gress. 


Successful outcome of confer- 
ences among rail executives 
initiated by the President. 


Suggestion ignored by Con- 
gress. 





Effective leadership by Mr. 
Hoover in behalf of a project 
which he had championed as 
secretary of commerce. 


Instead of a plan for a lease, 
Congress adopted a plan for 
government operation. This 
plan was vetoed by the Presi- 
dent on Mar. 3, 1931. 








VIL. 


THE TARIFF AND FARM RELIEF 





The Project 


When Proposed 






























. Protection for karm Products. 


“I would use my office to give the farmer 
the full benefit of our historic tariff 
policy.” 


. Limited Revision on Manufactures. 


“With some exceptions, our manufactur- 
ing industries have been prosperous. 
Nevertheless, economic’ changes... 
create the necessity for some limited 
changes in the schedules.” 


3. Flexible Rates. 


“The Tariff Commission should be re- 
organized ... and the basis on which the 
Commission makes its recommendations 
to the President should be made more 
automatic and comprehensive.” 


. Federal Farm Board. 


“The Republican platform . . . pledges 
the creation of a Federal Farm Board to 
aid farmers’ codperatives and to assist gen- 
erally in the solution of farm problems.” 


. Price of Farm Commodities. 


“No governmental agency should engage 
in the buying and selling and price- 
fixing of farm products, for such courses 
can lead only to bureaucracy and dom- 
ination.” 


- Drought Relief. 


“No stone will be left unturned by the 
federal government in giving assistance 
to local authorities.”’ 





Acceptance speech 


at Palo Alto, Aug. 
11, 1928. 


Message to Con- 
gress, Apr. 16, 1929. 


Message to Con- 
gress, Apr. 16, 1928. 


Acceptance speech 
at Palo Alto, Aug. 
11, 1928. 


Message to Con- 
gress, Apr. 16, 1929. 


Statement to the 
press, Aug. 15, 1930. 





Result 


Reason 





Average rate on farm products 
increased from 38.10% to 
48.92 %. 


Rates on 890 items increased 
by Hawley-Smoot tariff. 


Tariff Commission reorgan- 
ized along the lines suggested 
by Mr. Hoover and the pro- 
visions for flexible rates 
strengthened. 


Federal Farm Board created 
by act of Congress, June 15, 
1929, and equipped with a 
fund of $500,000,000. 


By July 1, 1930, the Federal 
‘arm Board had _ bought 
60,000,000 bushels of wheat 


and futures. 


Relief commission organized 
on Aug. 19, 1930. Loans ar- 
ranged through federal agen- 
cies. Railway rates reduced. 





Special session of Congress 
summoned by the President to 
deal with this question on his 
fourth day in office. 





Logrolling in Congress and 
acceptance by the President of 
the bill. 


Intimation from the President 
that he would sign no tariff bill 
which did not carry these 
provisions. 


Mr. Hoover persuaded the 
farm organizations to accept 
this plan in place of the deben- 
ture plan. 


Rapid decline in value of farm 
products caused an abandon- 
ment of the President’s original 
osition and an effort to stabi- 
Ens prices through purchases. 


Experience in such emergencies 
enabled Mr. Hoover to initiate 
measures of relief which were 
later amplified by Congress. 
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David Sarnoff, at thirty general 
manager of the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America; at thirty-eight 
its president and chairman or di- 
rector of many other companies. 


David 
Sarnolf 


r YHE fame of David Sarnoff is so well-fixed 
that the American people have almost for- 
gotten he is still a young man. But they 

forget very quickly—already they can scarcely 

recall the days when the phrase “turn on the radio” 
had not yet been heard. 

To Sarnoff, more than to any other man, per- 
haps, that phrase should be dedicated, for in his 
progress from an operator of the old Marconi 
Wireless Company to the presidency of the Radio 
Corporation of America his finger has ever pressed 
the button that sets the radio industry humming. 

When the newly formed Radio Corporation took 
over the Marconi interests in 1918, Sarnoff became its 
general manager, aiding in the growth of the great 
transoceanic communication service. When _ broad- 
casting began as a “novelty manufacturing” business, 
Sarnoff put his shoulder back of it and conducted 
negotiations with phonograph manufacturers which 
led to the installation of receiving sets in the same 
cabinets with phonograph apparatus. When the 
original corporation’s activities spread almost as fast 
as a song from one of its stations, Sarnoff kept bobbing 
up in one job or another, now as president of RCA 
Photophone, Inc., which supplies talking-picture 
equipment; then as chairman of the R.K.O. Corpora- 
tion, whose theaters dot the country; again as some- 
thing else. 

But it was not until last year, just before his thirty- 
ninth birthday, that he finally became president of the 


YOUTH AT THE TOP 


As a wireless operator he was 
the first to hear of the Titanic 
disaster. He was at his key 
for seventy-two solid hours. 








Underwood & Underwood 


parent company itself, with General Harbord, then 
president, succeeding Owen D. Young as chairman of 
the board and Mr. Young taking the chair of the newly 
created executive committee. 

Blunt, direct as a bullet, Mr. Sarnoff “‘rides his job 
hard”’; it is a rare evening when he leaves his desk 
before six o’clock. Two years ago, while aiding Mr. 
Young at the Reparations Conference in Paris, he 
found time to arrange details for the sale of R.C.A. 
Communications, a subsidiary, to the International 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, though the White 
Act prevents the deal from being carried out. And in- 
cidentally, though he had no official connection with 
the conference, Sarnoff was the man who saved the 
day when the German delegation, under its tempera- 
mental leader Dr. Schacht, started for home in a huff. 
On this occasion his downright methods succeeded 
where more circuitous diplomatic practices had 
failed. 

Almost every newspaper reader knows by this time 
that he was an immigrant Russian boy, that he went 
to the Arctic as a ship’s wireless operator, and that he 
took the messages from the sea which told of the 
Titanic disaster. That was the time that he stuck to 
his key in the old Wanamaker tower in New York 
for seventy-two hours, until the last passenger had 
been accounted for. It is said that Mr. Sarnoff has 
grown tired of the endless repetition of these ro- 
mantic details of his career and prefers to have 
chroniclers stick to his busi- 
ness achievements. Odd, when 
we recall that he once wanted 
to become a newspaper man 
himself and can still tell a rat- 
tling good story. 
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Cities 


By FREEMAN TILDEN 


The voice of the United States is increasingly 
the voice of its cities. In this, size steps aside for personality. 
Thousands are jealous of their own city’s history, peculiari- 
ties, and virtues; even perversely proud of shortcomings and 
blemishes. As in persons, faults are as lovable as virtues. 
Why is this so? What makes a city interesting and what are 
the most interesting cities? World’s Work is sending Free- 
man Tilden to discover the inevitably human answers to 
this question. From this preliminary article you may guess 
what cities he will write about. We invite suggestions and, 
above all, reasons why he should include your favorites. 


trotter, who informed me that if I should put him 

down blindfold, at night, in any great city he had 
ever visited, he could name the city by its odor. Every 
great city, he added, has a characteristic smell. I think 
my acquaintance was bragging a little. 

More important, and what is undeniable, is that 
every city has a distinct personality. There were never 
two cities alike, nor can there ever be. I don’t mean 
as to their physical appearance, location, architecture, 
or design. I refer to that subtle thing we call individual- 
ity, at once hard to describe and easy to feel. And 
there is nothing extraordinary about this, of course, 
for a city is essentially a multiplied person, and no two 
persons resemble each other in essentials. 

What two persons could be more unlike, in every 
basic respect, than are the cities of New York and 
Boston? Than San Francisco and Cincinnati? Than 
Minneapolis and Cleveland? San Francisco is a seaport 
and Cincinnati is not; Denver is a mile high and New 
Orleans is at sea level, or nearly; Chicago is a place of 
three millions and three hundred thousand, while 
Richmond has less than two hundred thousand peo- 
ple; Philadelphia is enormously richer in taxable assets 
than Atlanta—yet these material facts have nothing 
whatever to do with that wonderful thing which we 
may call, without risk of being accused of the poetic, 
the soul of the city. 

You cannot doubt that every city, whether ugly 
or graceful, whether politically corrupt or municipally 


[ fevtte a man once, a tireless and keen globe- 


The heart of Philadelphia’s business section, Broad 
and Chestnut Streets, with the low Girard Trust 
Company building in the foreground. This, the most 
valuable land in the city, has risen sharply in value 
since the war, due to the westward march of busi- 
ness from the Delaware River to the Schuylkill. 


clean, possesses this “‘soul.”” What else was it that 
Balzac felt about Paris, Dickens about London, 
O. Henry about New York, and Will Irwin about San 
Francisco? , 

In those sleepless nights that came to Dickens as the 
penalty for being too eager with the written word, he 
used to walk through the dark and gloomy streets of 
his city, gazing into pubs and fish shops, watching the 
costers pushing home their barrows from Covent 
Garden, chatting with bobbies on their lonely beats, 
viewing the seething fringes of Whitechapel and Mile- 
end Road. And out of it all came the life story of a 
metropolis, etched and detailed as no man has ever 
succeeded in doing before or since. It is said that 
Dickens “knew his London.” What was it, then, that 
Dickens knew? Not the physical bulk, of course. The 
thing Dickens knew had a pulse, a temperature, and a 
character. 


The Ties That Bind 


Consider the soul of a city this way. Suppose you 
came to New York or Washington from Memphis, or 
Kansas City or Dallas, when you were past your 
twentieth year. You have made a little or much suc- 
cess in New York or Washington. You have made 
friends there. You have married there. You are bring- 
ing up your children there. You expect to remain 
there. If anyone asks, on your travels, where you come 
from, you reply, ‘““I am a New Yorker,” or, “I come 
from Washington.” 

But is it true, after all? Is there not something in you 
that remains forever a thing of Memphis, of Kansas 
City or Dallas? I pass by the matter of homesickness— 
that inexplicable sense of loss described by the French 
as mal du pays. I pass it by, though I know a couple, 
husband and wife, in a California city, where they have 
prospered and made firm friends, whose thoughts con- 
tinually revert to St. Louis. They never expect to re- 
turn to St. Louis. They enjoy their outdoor life, their 
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all-year garden, their freedom in the big spaces of 
California, to the full. But in spite of it, they are hope- 
lessly, defenselessly bound to St. Louis by invisible 
bonds; and as the years go by, they build up a picture, 
an idealization, of the Missouri city, so far beyond 
reality in perfection, that they would be bitterly disap- 
pointed if they went back there to live. 

You may retort that this feeling applies to towns 
and villages as well. Yes, homesickness may; but not 
the thing I am describing. Neither of the couple I have 
just mentioned was born in St. Louis; both came from 
country towns. But St. Louis was the place where they 
first knew the sensation of being city people; where 
they acquired that “city sense” that Socrates felt in 
respect to Athens, and that the cockney feels in respect 
to Bow Bells. ‘‘I am a citizen of no mean city,” said 
Paul of Tarsus. 


How Cities Came to Be 


There is something of the inevitable and the logical 
about the beginnings of most cities. Not of all, cer- 
tainly. In ancient days the whim of a conqueror, 
backed by unlimited resources of treasure and man- 
power, could arbitrarily create a metropolis as the 
spirit moved. Alexander so created Alexandria; and 
in our own days Canberra, the new capital of Australia, 
witnesses an arbitrary selection arising from political 
expediency. So, almost, was our federal city of Wash- 
ington deliberately planned; and so the city of La 
Plata, in Argentina—but with the amusing result, in 
this last case, that after the city had been built, nobody 
cared to live in it. 

But with most cities the beginnings grew out of 
need, or because of practical translation of logic. In 
some cases the original reasons for the choice of loca- 
tion are cloudy and undecipherable. The real impulse 
that determined the settlement of Rome, for example, 
has been brought to light only in the past half-century. 
The shepherds of the Alban Hills, we now know, were 
literally stoned out of their pastures by volcanic show- 
ers. They moved, with their flocks, toward safety; 
came to a large river, and encamped. The prominent 
hills of the place indicated security against attack, and 
the plains of the Campagna were lush with fodder. 
Hence Rome. 


Publicity Plus Enterprise 


Our Middle Western cities are pretty generally 
built upon the sites of military outposts, or of the 
stations chosen by the Jesuit missionaries when they 
pushed out with Bible and sinew into the heathen 
wilderness. You have the feeling that Boston, New 
York, Charleston, Portland (Maine), and San Fran- 
cisco must exist. They had deep water, sheltered har- 
bors, and an easily accessible back-country. Of other 
American cities you have the feeling that, given a 
foothold to a few sturdy pioneers, an indomitable 
belief in their future, backed by a reckless expenditure 
of energy and shrewdness, made them thrive. In this 
class I should place Chicago, St. Louis, and Kansas 
City. 

Los Angeles and Miami are “promoted”’ cities, as 
are several more to a lesser extent. Here you see what 
enterprise, cleverness, the use of publicity, and an 
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ardent belief on the part of a whole community in their 
“star” can accomplish. Having informed the world, 
ex cathedra, that they were great, these cities made 
good their boast. Where natural advantages were 
lacking, they produced advantages out of their skill 
and pluck. It could have occurred nowhere, perhaps, 
but in America. 

Once a city, always a city. Not exactly true, but 
nearly so. In the creation of a great city something 
nonassessable is incorporated into the structure. You 
can kill the material part of the city, but you cannot 
kill “it.” Time after time Rome was sacked, mutilated, 
and humiliated; but there is Rome to-day, greater in 
citizen population than in the time of the Gracchi. 
The realest part of a city survives flood, fire, earth- 
quake, and plague. To destroy an American city you 
would have to kill every man, woman, and child that 
lived in it. Leave half a dozen of them, and something 
of the spirit of the city would survive, to leaven and 
infect the new inhabitants. 

If you think not so, inspect the next man you meet 
from Boston, Dallas, or Birmingham. Wherever you 
find him, there you find Boston, Dallas, and Birming- 
ham—a little piece of the city temporarily sojourning 
somewhere else. He believes in his city; and how can he 
help it, if he believes in himself? He knows it will be 
bigger, and he tells himself it will be better. 

You hear of vast sums, corruptly appropriated and 
corruptly spent by cities—and somehow the whole 
slimy affair gets translated into a beautiful park, or a 
network of roads through public gardens, or a lake 
perhaps. In a few years the political sin is forgiven 
and forgotten, but the beauty remains. 


A Tour of Discovery 


I set down these rambling comments without much 
method, and perhaps it all sounds rather vague. I am 
really trying to approach the difficult problem of 
understanding the great cities by the most logical 
method—by talking about them; to expound is to 
learn. I have need of all possible skill in understanding 
what our American cities really are, for the editor of 
World’s Work has asked me to start at once upon a 
Marco Polo tour of discovery which will take me, one 
after another, into many of the greater cities of the 
United States. Discovery? Certainly. For though I 
have been at least once in most of our great cities, what 
do I really know about them? What can anyone know 
about them who does not enter them in somewhat the 
same spirit the marveling Venetians entered the coun- 
try and cities of the great Khan? 

What is Kansas City really like? Have you ever 
asked yourself that question? I confess I never have, 
and I have been in that gigantic railway center, at the 
very portal of our most productive agricultural states, 
time after time. What does Kansas City mean? What 
has it done that has made it what it is; and what is it 
doing that will make it different, though always the 
same? For this is the old paradox, with cities as with 
men: the more they change, the more they are the 
same. Every great city is, at this very moment, nursing 
an infant idea that, full grown, will give a new impetus 
and a new meaning to life in that city. 

San Francisco, for instance, dreams of two great 
bridges—one across the Golden Gate, and one across 
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James N. Doolittle 


Santa Monica Bay 


The growth of suburban areas tied to a metropolis by wide roads 
and high-speed transportation services is a distinguishing feature 
of the American city. Santa Monica, California, is one of the 
most beautiful cities of all in the vicinity of Los Angeles. 
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to Oakland—and these dreams are likely to come true 
while the attention of those of us who live elsewhere in 
the country is occupied at home. Suddenly we shall 
discover that San Francisco and its suburbs have built 
those bridges, and San Francisco and its people will 
have opened a new day book and ledger. Philadelphia 
reaches across the Delaware to the New Jersey shore, 
with an arm of steel and concrete; can Philadelphia, or 
Camden, ever be quite the same again? New communi- 
cations, new enterprises, new ideas, new opportunities. 





Torkel Korling 


Chicago at dusk, showing (bottom to top) 
State, Dearborn, Clark, La Salle, Wells, 
and Franklin Orleans Street Bridges. 


The Eads bridge was not merely a bridge, it was a new 
door to the world. 

A fascinating tour to contemplate, is it not? Adven- 
ture lurks at every railway station. Not the tawdry 
adventure of automatic pistols, or the gymnastics of a 
tour that represents merely the desire to go places to 
see things, or even the hardships of an exploration into 
some unknown jungle which, after all, you have to 
confess might just have well remained undiscovered, 
save that you gave the mosquitoes and chiggers a mo- 
ment of pleasure —not this sort of thing at all, but an 
adventure into the heart of the great cities that, fed 
from the towns and villages, represent our American 
process of getting on in the world. 

In some cities the discovery that looms largest, 
against a complex background that cannot be de- 
scribed, or even known at all, will be a man; or perhaps 
a woman. In another it may be a business, or a con- 
gerie of industries that color and control not only the 
fortunes of the city but the attitude of the people as 
well. Somewhere the dominant note may be eagerness, 
not quite oriented yet; somewhere complacency, yet 
competence along with it. We may discover that some 
cities are not really quite so great as they believe they 
are; and there may be some that understate and un- 
derknow their own merits. Incredible? No, even now I 
have in mind a city that may belong to the latter 


group. But am I sure? No; and that will be part of the 
discovery. 

In some city the profoundest note may be contained 
in a plan, a concept. We must consider it. In some city 
a man, though dead, still lives in that city and its 
activities. Can you believe that Kansas City would 
have been quite the same if Colonel Nelson had hap- 
pened to pursue his career in St. Paul? Or Atlanta, if 
Henry Grady had been a Charlestonian? 

The history and the background of the cities, then, 
we are anxious to know—but naturally, we are mainly 
interested in the present. And who are “we’’? “‘We” 
are of two sorts: Those who live in those cities to be 
described in World’s Work (for we shall naturally be 
interested to see how we look to a discoverer from the 
outer world) and those who live elsewhere, and have a 
curious interest in cities other than our own. 

I suppose we all have our pet cities, cities we have 
never visited but long to know more about. I am 
acquainted with a charming old lady, highly intelligent, 
who has never been more than three hundred miles 
from the city where she was born. Perhaps it was ti- 
midity in respect to travel; perhaps she was truly more 
interested in the world at her threshold. She told me 
once that there was really only one city she regretted 
not having seen; and asked me to guess which one. 
I guessed Rome, Athens, Paris, London, Rio de Ja- 
neiro. It was none of these. It was Salt Lake City, 
Utah. She admitted that she read every word that 
came to her notice about this place. Perhaps I shall be 
able, before I conclude my voyage, to tell her some of 
the interesting facts about her favorite city. 

I took a straw vote in a luncheon party of five men, 
all men of affairs, all traveled men. What cities would 
they like to read about; to be made to feel, in text and 
picture, that reality which the encyclopedic process 
cannot convey? Every man present set down a differ- 
ent list of cities; yet every man had two cities on his 
list that were on every list. What two American cities 
were these? Would your list have these two cities in it? 

Recently I have asked some dozens of men and 
women, engaged in all kinds of occupations, what cities 
they would most like to know about. Some curious 
results appear in the tabulation. One great municipal- 
ity of more than half a million people has never once 
been mentioned. Another city of even greater popula- 
tion has been suggested only twice. On the other hand, 
two cities of less than a hundred thousand have ap- 
peared regularly in my lists. Obviously it is not a ques- 
tion of bulk, merely; though naturally we can deal only 
with such cities as, within their own sphere of influence, 
are preéminent. 


With an Open Mind 


All things considered, mine is not an easy task. Not 
only is the matter of selection perplexing—and I real- 
ize that some city I shall never be able to visit may 
hold the key to the golden future—but, the limitations 
of journalistic time and magazine space being what 
they are, there is no such thing as doing full justice to, 
or fully revealing the personality of, any of our centers 
of population. But my hope will be to reveal something, 
in each city, of that unhasting, unresting, gregarious 
impulse toward more and better life, material, cul- 
tural, communal. 

















Cheertul Facts About 1930 


By MERLE THORPE 


HE vitality of American business is amazing. 

We did all we could to reduce activity in trade 

and commerce to a minimum last year, but 
despite our daily attacks on the chief factor of business 
stability—confidence—we did remarkably well in 
1930. 

This factor of confidence is an intangible one and 
greatly underestimated. Gradually we have developed 
to a point where 90 per cent of our transactions are 
conducted on credit. All of us have on deposit in the 
banks of the land fifty billions of dollars. If we should 
all go to the banks tomorrow morning and demand our 
deposits the banks, from all sources, could give us 
only a scant five billions. And if we should ask for the 
remainder we would be told truthfully that it was in- 
vested in goods on department-store shelves, in a ship- 
ment of steel rails, in an office building under construc- 
tion, and, in fact, in about every activity going on 
around us. 


Good Times and Bad 


Our modern trade mechanism is a delicate structure, 
based on credit and confidence—confidence that a man, 
or a corporation, to whom credit is issued has the 
integrity and the ability to keep his word, and that 
conditions favor his chances of success. 

Roughly speaking, only one out of ten of our daily 
business transactions is a cash transaction. The nine 
others depend upon our state of mind. If doubt enters 
and one of the nine deals falls through, there is a slow- 
down of 10 per cent, and much less than a 10 per cent 
slowdown changes the nation’s figures from black to 
red. 

The difference between good times and bad times is 
simply this: All of us have something to sell; all of us 
want to buy something. That something to sell may 
be labor with our hands, work with our heads, or 
commodities, raw or manufactured. 

Now, if citizen X, representing normal Americans 
with something to sell and desiring something, loses 
faith in his ability to dispose of his labor, commodities, 
or services, hesitation in trade results, exchange slows 
down, dull times appear. And as this lack of confidence 
in oneself increases, hard times follow. And if it occurs 
too quickly, all at once, on a wholesale scale, we have 
a panic. 

Good times come from the reverse. If X says, “I 
want that; I’ll buy, or commit myself to buy, because 
I know I can sell what I have,” then exchange of goods 
is free and easy. 

The stock-market crash was not a cause, it was an 
effect of a breakdown of confidence. We brought about 
this state of mind of our own free will. The dictionary 
definition of depression is “gloom, dejection, discour- 
agement”’—all mental qualities, you will note. The 
nation is a composite individual. It acts as an average 
man acts. 


Psychologists, as an experiment, once put a healthy 
bank clerk in the hospital in three days by mental 
suggestion. When the clerk was first told that he 
looked bad, that he needed a rest he boomed out: 
“Never felt better in my lifel’’ But repeated sugges- 
tion from five friends finally “got’”’ him. 

Bad news travels fast. It was not long until the 
whole nation was expectantly waiting for something 
terrible to happen. Nerves were on edge. A bank presi- 
dent told me he prayed nightly that a dray horse would 
not drop dead in front of his bank. He said the crowd 
that would collect would be mighty apt to cause a 
run on the bank. 

The force that stimulates desires and sells the prod- 
ucts of our factories is salesmanship. It puts those 
two gigantic wheels of industry into mesh. It has 
reached its finest flower in America because here we 
have learned that salesmanship is something more 
than pushing articles over a counter to a waiting cus- 
tomer. American salesmanship goes out and creates 
desires in the breasts of men and women who never 
knew they had such desires. 

It wasn’t long until this general fear took hold of 
our selling forces. Every reader can recall illustrations 
of this. A friend of mine, who makes it a practice to 
buy two suits of clothes in the spring and get his cloth- 


* ing troubles out of the way, told me that he went to 


his regular tailor to pick out some patterns. While he 
was selecting them the tailor regaled him with all the 
gloomy gossip he knew. And my friend left without 
buying the second suit. He said he reached his decision 
unconsciously. 

Our automobile salesmen, who for ten years have 
led the advance with their ingenuity and resourceful- 
ness, likewise crumpled up. Instead of bringing the 
new car to the office and persuading the prospect to be 
driven home in it, the salesman called weakly on the 
telephone with something like this: “You wouldn’t be 
interested, would you, in trading in your old car for 
one of our new models?” 

Of course the answer was, “ You are right. I wouldn’t 
be interested.” 


Gloom is Contagious 


The salesmen were not entirely to blame. Their sales 
managers at the home office had come to believe that 
there was no money to buy with, and nobody to buy. 
Their fervid sales letters and sales talks lacked sin- 
cerity. They did not ring true. 

And the sales managers were not entirely responsi- 
ble. Many a fine selling campaign received only a 
scant hearing on the part of the big boss. He brushed 
it aside with a discouraging, “‘Can’t take that up now. 
Let’s sit tight until we see what is going to happen 
this next month.” 

So discouragement was unconsciously passed down 
the line to the farthest salesman. 
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We all did our best to make 1930 a year of no activ- 
ity whatever. As a matter of fact, I imagine each one 
of us has said, not once but several times, that 1930 
was a terrible year. Yet, now that the figures are in, 
it transpires that a tremendous amount of business was 
transacted. Despite our gloomy reiteration of lessened 
car loadings—which did not take into account the 
tremendous amount of goods moved by three and a 
half million trucks—we loaded and unloaded 46,200,000 
freight cars last year. 

Those customers who talked poor were laying up 
money in the savings banks, at an increase of six or 
seven million dollars a week over 1929. And the sav- 
ings bank today is not the only reservoir of savings. 
For example, those same customers bought eighteen 
and a half billion dollars’ worth of new life insurance 
last year. 


That Silver Lining 


One family in ten bought a new automobile—a total 
expenditure of $2,159,600,000 for new cars. Our regis- 
tration of automobiles was the highest of any year, 
and we bought 399,000,000 barrels of gasoline—the 
greatest consumption in history. 

The production and sale of electricity hit its highest 
mark in 1930, and in the electrical equipment business 
certain items, such as railway electric locomotives, 
equipment for street railways and railroad motorcars, 
propulsion equipment for merchant ships, and high- 
tension cable, exceeded the 1929 totals in both dollar 
value and in volume. The number of household refrig- 
erator installations increased to 900,000, a gain of 
200,000 over the total set down for 1929. And electrical 


energy used in the homes of the country also gained ° 


over last year. 

The street-car companies were able to keep their 
payrolls within 2 per cent of 1929, employing 265,000 
persons with an aggregate payroll of $440,000,000. 

Many firms and organizations and individuals raised 
the level of their commercial performances to new 
highs in 1930. That they stood the gaff is a tribute in 
itself to their steadfastness. They provided their own 
silver lining for the cloud of dull times. 

For example, the ornamental iron, bronze, and wire 
manufacturers, in the face of a building decline of two 
and a quarter billions, turned in a quarter of a billion 
dollars’ worth of orders for store fronts, balconies, 
grillework, chandeliers, and the like. 


When There’s a Will 


And somewhere on the list of outstanding business 
performers who deserve to be called ‘The Honorable,” 
T should put the name of the new New York hotel 
which drew an average of seventy thousand guests a 
month in its first year of operation. Where there’s a 
will, there’s no depression. 

There was business in 1930, a lot of it. The oil-heater 
industry had a gain in sales of 25 per cent over 1929, 
and if we figure in the accessories and the cost of in- 
stallations, the 125,000 oil furnaces sold last year 
represent a total consumer expenditure of about 
$20,000,000. 

And certainly it will be a very cold day when the 
ice men do not make hay—to mix our metaphors a bit. 


Their business not only stood up to competition but 
made a national gain of 3 per cent in the tonnage 
sold. 

To those business men away out in front on the 
firing line, selling the products of our labor to countries 
bordering on the Seven Seas, there must be a special 
award. We talk about our foreign trade pretty much 
as something of a statistical phantom. In fact, some 
observers profess to believe that it is more figurative 
than real. You have heard that our imports and ex- 
ports both declined in dollar value, but there are some 
businesses and business men who did better last year 
than in the peak year of 1929. They sold abroad 10 
per cent more tobacco and 12 per cent more gasoline 
and light oils than in 1929. These shock troops of 
American business abroad also showed marked ad- 
vances in manufactured products, such as electric 
batteries, transformers, converters, vacuum. cleaners, 
refrigerators, and fans. They increased the sale abroad 
of radio sets by 15 per cent and of tubes by 50 per cent. 
And we must not overlook the 50 per cent increase in 
rayon yarn, knit goods, and ribbons and trimmings. 

Higher levels were also recorded in sales abroad of 
carbons and electrodes for electric furnaces, asbestos 
articles, tin cans, aluminum plates, sheets and bars, 
tissue and crépe paper, boxboard and fiber insulating 
board for wall construction, construction tools 
and metalworking machinery, track-laying tractors, 
matches, motion-picture films, coin-operated vending 
machines, and—a new item—seven million dollars’ 
worth of sound equipment for motion-picture presen- 
tations. 

The point I am making is that with all its faults 
1930, supposedly a bad year, furnished a market place 
in the United States where goods, services, and labor 
were exchanged to the extent of one hundred billion 
dollars. And the returns are not all in yet. 


Cautiousness Will Vanish 


When do we come out of the depression, and how? 
You need not go to an economist, a big business leader, 
or a statesman for the answer. If you will observe 
human nature you can easily find the answer close 
at hand. 

The nation is a composite individual. What is the 
frame of mind of your neighbors? Are they still stand- 
ing around with something to sell, yet unwilling to buy 
until they are sure of selling what they have? Or, real- 
izing that there must be an inevitable upturn, are they 
planning to take a chance once more, as they did in 
the good old times? 

We talked ourselves a year ago into a state of fear. 
We became hysterical. Then we became depressed in 
mind and spirit. We are still talking. Meanwhile the 
shelves of the nation, both in the stores and in the 
homes, are becoming bare. Gradually, or quickly, as 
the mob spirit moves us, our present overcaution will 
vanish, and then we shall all join in a mad scramble 
to buy things. Factories will not be able to fill their 
orders. When we hear that it is difficult to get things, 
then we will become more eager to buy and will de- 
mand deliveries now, instanter. Insistent demand will 
cause prices to start on the upgrade. Then our 
courage will return. 

Human nature and business are just like that. 





A Century of the Foreign Legion 


By ALICE WILLIAMSON 


()* hundred and two years ago a bey of Algiers 


indulged his conceit by slapping a minister of 

France in the face with his perfumed fan. 
You can see to this day the room of the slap, la Salle 
du Coup de l Eventail, in the old Winter Palace, now 
barracks. 

The Frenchman, keeping what we would call a 
poker face, bowed and quietly retired. Not much 
more than a year later France slapped back—a slap 
that echoed through Europe. By a magnificent mili- 
tary surprise she took Algiers. 

Once taken, the pirate city and its surrounding 
country had to be kept. France had uses for her own 
soldiers just then, but someone had a brilliant inspira- 
tion: “Let us send our Foreign Legion to Algiers and 
stipulate that in future it will be employed only out- 
side France, except in case of a serious war. 

The French Foreign Legion, whose centenary is 
celebrated with honor and rejoicing all over France 
and her colonies this year, is the least mercenary body 
of men in the world. They have joined the Legion, 
they fight when need be as men have seldom fought 
before, they march through desert sands, they climb 
mountain gorges, they build forts under fire, they suf- 
fer, they drink, they swear, they laugh, they do the 


Legionaries on the march. Every man is a volun- 
teer. Each enlists for five years and is paid at the 
rate of five centimes a day. Thirst, exhaustion, 
sickness, and hard labor fall to the lot of the 
legionary—as well as romance and adventure. 


impossible—but not for money. Indeed, they get so 
little, it is hardly worth counting. They do these 
things because—well, mostly because they are in the 
Legion! 

The Bourbon kings had their Swiss Guards and the 
Valois kings their equally brave Scots. And what of 
the Hessians, who helped fight the American Revolu- 
tion? What of Lafayette and his followers? Brave, 
reckless men, a hundred years ago, composed the 
French Foreign Legion. Adventurers they were; des- 
peradoes, some of them, and none the worse soldiers for 
that. 

The Foreign Legion, sent to Algeria without much 
fuss or waving of flags, was small; but each man 
counted. There were d’Artagnans among them then. 
Many had been soldiers somewhere else—who could 
tell where? None were cowards, or they would not have 
joined up for service again from choice. They had 
killed their wives’ lovers, or their sweethearts’ hus- 
bands; they had cheated at cards or been suspected; 
they had got drunk and run aldermen through fat 
stomachs. But they were great fighters and they put 
the fear of the French and of the God of the Christians 
into the conquered pirates, who were more cruel, more 
utterly vile than the worst Legionary ever sent to 
Africa. 

At that time, no Frenchman was allowed to join 
the Legion. It was entirely for foreigners. These were 
mostly Germans, Austrians, Italians, Spaniards, and 
Englishmen; but already there were a few Americans. 
Later, Frenchmen were allowed; but whereas it is the 
easiest thing in the world for a foreigner to become a 
Legionary, it is still difficult for a Frenchman. He has 
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In the barber shop of the 
First Regiment, Sidi-bej. 
Abbes. The Legion con- 
sists of some twenty 
thousand men, stationed 
in Algeria and Morocco, 








to show his birth certificate and heaven knows how 
many other papers, as well as good reasons why he 
wishes to absent himself from France and join up with 
foreigners in Africa. It is simpler, if you are French, to 
say that you are Swiss or Belgian, and in you go with- 
out a hitch. 


Men With Buried Pasts 


After the war Russia poured broken-hearted soldiers 
from the White Army into the Foreign Legion. 
Generals, colonels, majors, captains enlisted as pri- 
vates. They said nothing about their military pasts, 
but they made such magnificent soldiers that many 
were promoted in the fighting with the Riffs in Mo- 
rocco. Among their number emerged the famous one- 
armed colonel, Zinovei Pyeshkov, Maxim Gorki’s 
adopted son, who greatly distinguished himself in 
Morocco and wrote a splendid book, translated under 
the title of The Bugle Sounds. It is a true Legion book, 
and as it has been bought by a motion-picture com- 
pany, some day on the screen the world may see the 
Foreign Legion as it really is. 

But these splendid men were not the only Russians 
who rushed to the Legion. Some of the soft ones, 
anxious only to escape from their afflicted country, 
quickly fell victims to le cafard. (‘‘Cafard” means 
literally “‘beetle.” It brings a morbid misery which is 
born from monotonous marching, an imaginary insect 
that seems to eat into the brain, driving a man to 
madness.) These soft ones were bad enough; but they 
were desirable comrades compared with the handful 
of Bolshies who, concealing their designs, entered the 
Legion with the sole idea of stirring up trouble. They 
didn’t, however, know the Legion. With officers and 
noncoms whom the men respect, decent food, and 
wine to drink, not all the best Bolshies of the Soviet 
could stir up real trouble in the Legion. These bad 
boys had less difficulty in getting out of the Legion 


than any others have had in the whole hundred years! 
Those who couldn’t be reformed and turned into 
decent soldiers were deported—something which, | 
believe, has never happened before in the Legion. 

The Foreign Legion, long before the World War, 
earned the Legion of Honor decoration for its flag. 
Every one of us ought to be proud of it, for there isn’t 
a civilized country of the world that hasn’t sons in the 
French Foreign Legion. Some of these men have 
sinned, some have merely failed, some are simply 
seekers of adventure, but almost all have been 
pushed into the Legion by the force of heartbreak. 
That is no disgrace. And sorrow lends desperation, 
which helps to make a soldier. Perhaps this is one 
reason why the Foreign Legion is always ready to 
fight to the death, why its men have through these 
hundred years earned the name of fighting demons. 

But there is another reason. On joining the Legion, 
each man swears allegiance to the service of France. 
At the end of his five years, he can claim his rights 
as a Frenchman, if he likes. And yet the call of the 
blood is strong. An Englishman, let us say, becomes a 
Legionary. Possibly he may be utterly disgruntled 
with his native land. But something in him, as much a 
part of himself as the heart in his breast, impels him 
to prove the superiority of his own birthright. He 
wants to show that a British soldier is the best of all. 
He works for that, he fights for that, wins medals for 
that, perhaps dies for that. 


En Route to Sidi-bel-Abbes 


So it comes to pass that each soldier of the Foreign 
Legion drills, marches, and fights with a glorious 
double conceit—the conceit of his own blood and the 
conceit of the Legion itself. 

When I first went to Sidi-bel-Abbes, mother town 
of the Foreign Legion, not far from the Moroccan 
frontier, in north Africa, I didn’t know very much 





























about the Legion; but I felt its romance and wanted 
to know more, enough to write a book. This was in 
1913, and the Legion consisted of two regiments only, 
and about ten thousand men. Now there are five 
regiments and more than twenty thousand men, with 
a constant flow of recruits. In those days the Legion 
was jokingly called the ‘foot cavalry’’ because it 
could march faster and farther in a day (on the aver- 
age) than horses. Since then it has developed one 
regiment of real cavalry. 

My reaction to books and articles I had read con- 
demning the Foreign Legion was that they had been 
written either by those who knew little about it or by 
soldiers who left the Legion with a grouch. The more I 
saw of the Legion, the more this impression was con- 
firmed. 

The Foreign Legion is a very hard school for very 
hard men. It doesn’t want soft young boys as recruits, 
but if they pass the severe physical examination they 
are admitted. There are no refusals, save for invalids 
and those known to be murderers. But if you are a 
murderer and want to hide in the Legion, you may 
take your chance. You choose a new name, a new na- 
tionality, a new age (anything you like under forty, 
though you may be more), and you join where you 


like. 


Runaway Criminals Beware! 


But ’ware the moment when your train pulls into 
the railway station at Sidi-bel-Abbes! Whenever a 
crime has been committed and the criminal has es- 
caped, a detective from his own country is sent to 
meet the recruit trains at Sidi-bel-Abbes. The de- 
tectives look for others than murderers because, 
though the Legion will not give them up, it may be 
useful to know where wanted ones are going to be for 
the next five years. 

If I had authority over the Foreign Legion, the only 
change I would wish to make would be not to recruit 
men under twenty-one, save in time of war. It is the 
boys of eighteen who droop under the hardships 
and write home to mother, telling her where they have 
gone and begging her to have the consul get them out 
of the Legion on one excuse or another, as they can’t 
bear to serve their five years. Mother thereupon makes 
life such a burden to the consul that he curses the 
French Foreign Legion and wishes it might cease to 
exist. 

Seldom do the grown men complain aloud. They are 
the ones who have joined with their eyes open and 
know that they need expect no bed of roses. They 
grow bored; they grow weary; they get “fed up” and 
suffer from le cafard. They look forward to the end of 
their five years’ engagement—and then, as likely as 
not, they enlist again. 

From 5:30 p.M. to nine the Legionaires are free. At 
Sidi-bel-Abbes the one forbidden place is the village 
négre, the native suburb outside the smart, smug 
little town which proudly calls itself the Paris of 
north Africa. Out of the barrack courtyard the 
soldiers go in their khaki or their summer white, so 
much less picturesque than the prewar blue coats and 
red trousers. On the wall of the guard house is a huge 
mirror, and each soldier glances at his reflection as he 
Swaggers by. If he thinks that in any detail he isn’t a 
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credit to his regiment, back he goes and hastily im- 
proves himself. Not that, at his best (be he as hand- 
some as Apollo), he is likely to make a success with the 
pretty French demoiselles or dark Spanish sefioritas 
of Sidi-bel-Abbes. One of the heart-breaking things 
for a young Legionary is the way in which he is 
scorned, because of his poverty, by the opposite sex. 
Just at first, when he is a bleu (all recruits are called 
les bleus, originally because their high collars turned 
their faces blue by stopping circulation), he has hopes. 
He eyes the lovely ladies in the church parade on a 
Sunday, the day when he has long hours of freedom, 

















Legionary Ortner, proudly wearing his meédaille 
militaire, is a representative of the most colorful 
and feared fighting organization in the world. 


but they ignore him, and gradually he gives up hope 
where the fair sex are concerned. 

He wanders, instead, to the jardin publique, where 
the Legion band plays, and listens to the best music 
in the world. Not one man among the hundred who 
compose the band who hasn’t come to the Legion 
from some well-known orchestra of opera or theater, 
or from some splendid regimental band. These are the 
true Broken Hearts of the Legion, for none would 
have left his assured place in the world if he had not a 
private tragedy of his own. And how those secret 
tragedies speak in the music these men make! 

After a concert is over, the listeners sometimes stroll 
into the Temple d’Honneur, the Legion’s museum. 
There funny little figurines in uniforms of a hundred 
years ago stare glassily at them. Portraits of the 
Legion’s most famous heroes look down from the 
thickly crowded walls. They can thrill at the Legion’s 
pictured history, much of it crudely yet boldly 
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Typical soldier of the 
Third Regiment, Fez, 
Morocco. About sixty 
per cent of the Le- 
gionaries are Germans. 














painted by Legionaries. There are tattered flags of 
long ago, souvenirs of the Legion’s exploits in Spain 
when France, England, Spain, and Portugal, by a 
treaty, sent the Foreign Legion to support Queen 
Isabella (the present King’s grandmother) against 
Don Carlos. There are more flags that waved later at 
Gallipoli. There is the greatest treasure of all, the 
artificial wooden hand of the hero, Captain Danjou, 
he who, at the never-to-be-forgotten village of 
Camerone in Mexico, fighting for the unfortunate 
Maximilian and Carlotta, did battle against two 
thousand Mexicans with three hundred Legionaries 
and fought till he had only three men left. 

When the young bleus, saddened by the music 
of their own band, gaze upon these treasures of old 
days and, best of all, the Legion records of 1914-1918 
in France, they lift their heads once more. And, lifting 
them, they see the flag of the Legion as it is today, 
decorated as no other flag has ever been, with the 
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insigne of the Legion of Honor and the famous 
Jourragere. 

When I first saw that decorated flag in the 
Temple d’Honneur I didn’t know what. the 
fourragére meant. Luckily for my reputation in 
the Legion, I contrived to learn without asking. 

The fourragére decorates not only the flag 
of the Legion but the breasts of its officers and 
such Legionaries as served through the World 
War. It is a cord, supposed to resemble the cord 
wrapping the forage which, in by-gone days, 
the Legionaries had to gather for their horses. 

Before the World War, few officers had been 
promoted from the Legion ranks. Legionaries 
never seemed quite to respect a commissioned 
officer who had been one of themselves. After 

the war, however, very few officers remained to the 
Legion, and there was a sort of outbreak of promo- 
tion from the ranks and from such noncoms as were 
left alive. But each man promoted had shown himself 
a hero, so that the old rules and prejudices were 
scrapped. 


“Honor” at Last 


Legionaries who had engaged for the war were 
offered their freedom after the armistice, if they chose 
to accept it. Only a negligible number did so. Out of a 
few hundred picked men the Third Regiment of La 
Légion Etrangére was formed, and soon, growing to 
thousands, the prewar two regiments became five. 
High honors have been earned in Morocco, fighting 
with the Riffs. 

But France didn’t wait till the Riff war to bestow a 
new honor on the Legion. Before 1914 the decorated 
and honored flag had borne only the 
words “ Valeur et Discipline.” These 











had seemed appropriate enough to 
these brave foreigners, so reckless of 
their lives, yet with hidden, secret 
pasts. 

After la grande guerre, however, it 
occurred to France that on this 
blood-stained banner the word 
“honor” had been perhaps a trifle 
conspicuous by its absence. Other 
flags of France bore the device 
“Honneur et Patrie,’ but there 
would be a certain hypocrisy in the 
word “country” for a band of men 
born in alien lands. “ Honneur et 
Fidelité’ was chosen as the new 
motto for the Foreign Legion. 

And so, while that banner floats, 
the most thrilling military march in 
the world plays for the stepsons of 
France. 


Chinese soldiers stationed at 
Fez enjoying a lunch and rest 
period. The Legion, with its 
fifty-three nationalities, is a sort 








of miniature League of Nations. 














Glass Univeral 





By WILLIAM PICKETT HELM 


Photographs by William Rittase 


far from Altoona we saw him, standing near the 

big hole in the ground where he worked. The stain 
of yellow dust was on his hands, his face, and his over- 
alls, and on the box at his feet with its wires trailing 
off in the brush. Presently he leaned down and did 
something to the box. There was a muffled roar from 
the hole in the ground, followed by the noise of falling 
stone, and soon a cloud of dust floated into the air. 


[' THE heart of the Pennsylvania mountains not 


The pictures used with this article show various 
steps in the manufacture of plate glass. Photo- 
graphed for World’s Work in the Toledo, Ohio, 
plant of the Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company. 
The feeders at the furnace doors pour the sand, 
with various chemicals, into especially prepared 
clay pots which are then placed in the furnaces. 


He had shot a few hundred tons of the side of the 
hill down to the bottom of the pit. As the dust lifted a 
dinky switch engine pushed a train of empty cars near 
the fallen landslide. A dirt-covered steam shovel 
lumbered up, lowered its maw, and began to feed the 
empties. The man with the box shuffled off to the pit, 
and we saw him no more. 

But we were to see much of his product. He had 
started something of concern to hosts of men and 
women who had never heard of him or of the hole in the 
ground. He had taken the first step in the making of 
America’s oldest factory product, glass. 

That hole in the ground in Pennsylvania is one of 
the big quarries that supply pure sand to the country’s 
glass industry. There are several other such holes in 
the Keystone state; West Virginia, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
and California have a few such operations. Lesser 
quarries are worked in nearly thirty states, but the 
industry centers mainly in the Allegheny Valley. 
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We will hear more of glass. The 
demand for safe automobiles and the spread 
of modern decorative ideas have widened its 
markets. The glass age has already begun. 
The industry is as colorful as its product. 
Although secret methods have always been 
and now are characteristic of the industry, 
processes which seem magic to the layman 
are common to manufacturers big and small. 


It is an old, old story. Long before William Penn 
crossed the stormy Atlantic they were making glass in 
Virginia. John Smith’s little colony at Jamestown 
made colored beads and baubles for the Indian trade 
in 1609, thereby starting the first factory in the 
western world. With sand from the James and hickory 
wood ashes, the Jamestown artisans produced their 
wares. 

In days to come a glass factory was to be built on 
Wall Street in New York city. That, however; was in 
the time of the Dutch; the settlement was called Nieuw 
Amsterdam then, and Pearl and Wall Streets, site of 
the factory, lay out on the fringe of woods to the north 
of the burghers’ homes and offices and counting houses. 
In New England, too, hardy souls made glass and went 
broke; and elsewhere in the colonies men by twos and 
threes built little sheds and worked at the fascinating 
art. 

Pittsburgh, modern center of the industry, first 
made glass somewhat more than a century ago. From 
then on, glass makers multiplied. A few made money; 
many failed. In later times the big window-glass 
branch of the industry fell under the domination of an 
air-tight labor union, benevolently thrifty and des- 
potic—a union that believed in no strikes and carried 
on under old wage scales while negotiating new—and 
American glass held its own in the fast-growing mar- 
kets of the new world in competition with the wares 
of France and Belgium. So successful, indeed, were 
the Yankees that Belgian artisans came over in hordes 
to get their share of the rich pickings, make their 
fortune, and return. Finding the way blocked by the 
monopoly of the labor union, the newcomers bought 
membership therein, paying through the nose, even to 
the amount of five hundred dollars each for their cards. 


Machinery Does the Job 


For decades the industry grew and stumbled on. 
Often it was torn by internal dissension, always it was 
slow to accept innovations. But strange new machines 
made little of usual tasks arduously performed by 
hand, and slowly the old-time artisan faded from the 
industry. Only a handful now survive. 

Within the past few decades machine methods have 
been adopted generally; the glass bottle blowers’ 
union, once powerful, now has shrunk to but a few 
thousand members; another union has but a few score. 
So swift has been the recent advance in manufacturing 
technique, so rapid the improvements in the art of 
production, and so substantial the progress in widen- 
ing the market that today leading factors in the trade 
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believe that their ancient industry sways on the thresh- 
old of a new era—the Glass Age. 

Research laboratories now dot the glass-making 
districts, and new uses for glass are found almost daily, 
Here is glass that turns the bullet of the gangster; 
yonder are great mills making window glass that gives 
free passage to ultraviolet rays barred by the window 
glass of yesterday. 

Architects in Chicago now are working on apart- 
ment houses to be built of glass. Factories turn out 
glass bricks to be used in building construction. Tinted 
glass of charming appeal to feminine tastes now goes 
into walls, ceiling, and floors of milady’s bathroom. 
Glass to turn away the sun’s actinic rays shelters the 
largest dirigibles. Plate glass as sparkling as crystal 
and as transparent as the air panels mammoth office 
buildings. Heat-resisting glass replaces metal pots and 
pans in the housewife’s oven. Laminated, nonshatter- 
able glass is marching into many markets, including 
the rich automobile field, and as yet has hardly 
scratched the surface of its possibilities. 


Tiny Grains of Silica 


“Where will it end?” I asked a leading glass maker. 

“Tt will not end,” he said. ‘‘Glass has hardly yet 
begun to come into its own. Almost everything in 
daily use can be made of glass, and generally it can be 
made better than with other material.” 

Those tiny grains of silica that come from the many 
holes in the ground—when quarried they generally 
are in the form of stone—undergo remarkable changes 
en route to the consumer. First processing reduces 
them to powder almost as fine as talcum. This opaque 
dust thus started to transparency is mixed with soda 
ash, lime, and other ingredients for the melting pot or 
tank; though the standard mixtures are generally 
known, some makers still keep their formulas secret. 

This dusty hash or mixture, called the batch, is 
placed in a fire-swept furnace and sprayed with flame 
under high pressure. The temperature is intense. 
Natural gas is the usual fuel. Not long ago the glass 
factories followed the flow of gas, moving on to fresh 
fields as old became exhausted; nowadays the invest- 
ment in a modern factory is too great to permit of 
such peregrinations. The industry that tramped for 
fuel has settled down; the gas is piped, often from afar, 
to the mill. 

Into the blistering heat of the melting pot there also 
go this, that, and the other ingredient to bring the 
rainbow to the finished product. Many are the formu- 
las for tinting. A bit of finely powdered coal goes into 
the pot, for instance, and black glass emerges. Blue is 
the child of cobalt. Manganese tints the product 
green. The rare element selenium turns the output to 
transparent gold. And gold—the gold in a $20 minted 
double eagle—produces the finest of all tinted glass, a 
rich, royal ruby. 

There is a tale that this king of colors came to its 
throne by accident; that one day years ago a workman 
spilled a double eagle from his pocket into the melt- 
ing pot as he leaned over it. However that may be, 
the $20 goldpiece has become the coloring agent of 
best ruby glass. The coin, dissolved in acid, is mixed 
into a 300-pound batch. There are other metals in 
the alloys of a $20 goldpiece, notably copper, but 
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Photographs Courtesy Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company 


Cooking the Batch 


After about thirty hours in the furnace, having been subjected to 
frequent samplings as shown on page 57, the pots and their molten 
contents are removed by a giant crane. The fiery whiteness of the 
metal makes this one of the most spectacular parts of the process. 
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Casting the Pots 


The molten metal is cast from the pots through rollers on the 
casting tables. Here the flow is beginning. Coming out in a con- 
tinuous sheet, the glass is next passed through annealing ovens, 
or lehrs, which temper it by reducing the temperature gradually 
over a long period. The tempering makes the glass tough and 
durable. It is still opaque and rough after this process. The heat 
is almost unbearably intense at this distance from the rollers. 
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whether the gold or the alloys are responsible for the 
gorgeous coloring effect is as yet undetermined. 
Romance of other lands creeps into the making of 
glass. From Greenland, for instance, comes cryolite, 
found only in its icy mountains, to spray its milky 
translucency throughout what the trade calls opal glass. 
And from Death Valley comes borax to harden against 
heat the pots and pans now used in many a kitchen. 
Again and again the glass maker has produced en- 
thralling shades of color only to lose them. One manu- 
facturer in the course of his experiments produced 
a delicate shade of pink that for sheer beauty was 
unrivaled. In his excitement he forgot what he put 
in the batch, and six long and disappointing months 
dragged by before he found his precious formula again. 
Potassium carbonate was the base of the rare shade. 
One finds thrills, too, in the newest glass product, a 
sandwich with window glass serving as the bread and 
plate glass as the meat. Between layers are placed 
transparent laminating strips with pyralin as one of 
their basic ingredients. At the bottom is placed window 
glass, then the laminating material, then the plate 
glass, again more laminating material, and finally the 
top layer of window glass. Upon this glass club sand- 
wich is applied hydraulic pressure of about four hun- 
dred pounds to the square inch. For hours the sand- 
wich is left undisturbed, pressed down hard and fast. 


When the cold glass is ready for grinding it is placed 
on a plate, and a liquid layer of plaster is poured in 
to make the sheet fast and to hold it steady 
during finishing. Men in wood-soled shoes, with a 
flat-footed movement, tramp back and forth, their 
weight forcing an even distribution of the plaster. 


The pressure welds the parts into a single whole. 
A demonstrator takes it from our hands and puts it 
on edge in a groove atop a post. He measures off half 
a dozen paces, halts, wheels and whips a pistol from his 
pocket. He takes aim and fires. 

We examine his target. Near the center the .45 
caliber steel-jacketed bullet found its mark. But the 
bullet did not penetrate the inch of thickness; it flat- 
tened and fell to the ground. We stoop and pick it up, 
a battered, misshapen missile. We inspect the glass. 
It is scarred with a scooped-out hollow where the bullet 
hit, but it is unshattered, unbroken. As we marvel, 
the demonstrator laughs. 


Accidents Will Happen, But— 


“That,” he says, “is bullet-proof glass. We are sell- 
ing it to banks all over the country. A good many 
stores are putting it in, too, using it for showcases and 
windows where jewels and other valuables are dis- 
played.” 

The laminating material is made by a process in- 
vented some years ago and licensed by its American 
owners. There are conflicting claims as to its origin, 
and it has become the subject of litigation. Its use, 
however, is growing rapidly; in its most popular form, 
perhaps, it is used for windows and windshields of 
automobiles. Henry Ford and many other makers have 
adopted it for its merit of standing up without shatter- 
ing under impact. 

Not long ago the head of a large glass company 
drove his car out from Detroit onto the Telegraph 
Road to Toledo. He sat at the wheel, and his wife and 
three children were with him. At a turn his car, going 
fast, left the road and went over an embankment. It 
turned over three times. When it came to rest the 
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Adding the Polish 


Under the grinding and polishing machines the glass, in two trips 
under the wheels, one for each side, is given a smooth finish. 
In grinding, more than thirty different sorts of abrasives are used, 
from coarse sand to the most delicate rouge of the variety used in 
cosmetics. The abrasives are arranged in a precise order and so 
proportioned that they may give the highest polish obtainable. 











occupants managed to scramble out. They were bat- 
tered and bruised and badly shaken, but they were 
uncut. The car, equipped with laminated glass, was 
wrecked, but the glass did not shatter. 

In time, the trade believes, only laminated glass 
will be permitted in construction of vehicles for carry- 
ing human beings. Massachusetts now insists upon 
its use on all vehicles used by common carriers. 

Plate glass, long manufactured by many companies, 
is now beginning to be used more extensively in build- 
ing construction. Coincident with its progress in that 
direction, its manufacture has become concentrated 
in few hands. With that trend have come increased 
production efficiency and a finer product. Six firms 
today produce all the polished plate glass made in the 
United States, and two of the six make glass exclu- 
sively for motorcars. The four others also supply the 
general trade. 

The tendency toward fewer factories is manifest 
in all branches of the industry. Where dozens of small 
factories made glass twenty or thirty years ago, only 
one or two are found today. Apparently the trend has 
not reached its culmination; the merging of glass 


Looking along a row of grinding and polishing 
machines. The glass rests on a plate running the 
length of the room. In the foreground the grinding is 
done, in the background (upper left) the polishing. 
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companies continues, along with the extinction of 
high-cost and inefficiently managed plants. Thus the 
industry works toward stabilization, increased operat- 
ing efficiency, a better product, and, possibly, lower 
production costs. At present, however, the glass 
industry in all its branches suffers from overcapacity 
to produce—an ailment common to many industries. 

In some of its branches, however, business is picking 
up. Not long ago a certain glass maker took over a 
run-down plant, equipped and revitalized it, and began 
to make money from the start. Indeed, the profits 
were so satisfying and unusual that one day the owner 
hunted up the general manager to find out how it 
happened. 

“Jim,” said the owner, “you seem to be doing well 
with the plant. What are you making?” 

“Bottles.” 

“What sizes?” 

“Pints and quarts.” 

The owner paused. A light was dawning. ‘‘ You must 
be selling a lot of ’em.” 

“Yes, sir; got an order for fifty carloads this morn- 
ing. 

“Tell me, Jim,” continued the owner, “who buys 
‘em?” 

“Well,” replied the general manager, “‘I can’t swear 
to it, but I’ve got an idea that they find their way into 
the bootlegging business.” 

They tell you in the trade that the demand for 
bottles used by the bootlegging fraternity is on the 
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rise. It is a puny demand, however, when compared 
with other lines. Milk bottles, for instance: more than 
three hundred million a year is the average output. 
Medicines and drugs call for a million gross monthly; 
pickle makers and other producers of foodstuffs take 
more than a billion glass containers every year. 

Window-glass demands amount to about $2,000,- 
000 a month. Quite a proportion of that is for the new 
glass that admits the ultraviolet rays. Its production 
cost is slightly greater than that of ordinary window 
pane, but at least one big company sells it at no ad- 
vance in price. The polished plate-glass makers pro- 
duce about fifty million dollars’ worth annually. 
Another big item of manufacture is glass for electric 
light bulbs; the total runs to huge figures. All told, 
glass production ranges in value from $250,000,000 to 
$275,000,000 a year. 

Among finest products is optical glass. It is specially 
made and processed. Workmen now, for instance, are 
engaged in preliminary work on the 200-inch disk of 
quartz glass with which astronomers on Mount Wilson 
will explore celestial mysteries. The clay for the fur- 
nace to make this disk will be kneaded by human 
feet; the big mirror will be finished underground with 
the aid of instruments so delicate that the slight heat 
of the hand would throw them out of adjustment. 
Levers will be used to manipulate them. Every part 
of this great disk must be true to the thousandth 
part of an inch. It will be polished, when completed, 
with human fingers. 

Exquisite, too, are the manufacturing processes 
yielding certain high-grade tableware. Years ago cut 


Inspecting the lustrous plate. The glass is then cut 
to the desired sizes and made ready for shipment. 





glass was the king of the dining table, but the advent 
of methods of making pressed-glass imitations cheaply 
dethroned it. So-called crystal glass, hand-processed 
from the finest materials, delicately etched with acids, 
sparkling and clear, is the vogue. Goblets on which 
skilled artisans work tenderly for many hours sell up 
to $600 a dozen; pitchers up to $250 apiece; other 
wares proportionately. 

Business in glass has been quiet for the past eighteen 
months. That is attributed to general business con- 
ditions, though the tariff also is a factor, it is claimed. 
Overproduction is slowly being remedied. Markets, 
however, are widening for the flow of new products. 
With the revival of general public buying power, leaders 
believe will come the greatest expansion their industry 
has ever known. A vast potential market lies ahead. 

“We can sense it when we consider the rdle to be 
played by glass in the building trades alone,” is the 
way this feeling is expressed by John M. Hammer, 
editor of the American Glass Review. 

“The house of the near future,” Mr. Hammer says, 
‘will have walls of glass on steel ribs. The main parts 
of the walls and the cornices will be of glass of various 
colors. The colors will be nonfading; only soap and 
water will be needed to keep them ever beautiful and 
gleaming. All windows and other transparent parts 
will be of glass that admits ultraviolet rays. 

“On the inside, ceilings and walls will be of glass. 
The most exquisite color effects made by man now are 
going into glass. In a few years, I believe, the use of 
glass in these ways will be far more general than now. 
So, too, will be the use of mirrors, which enhance the 
beauties of the home. 

“Dining-room walls will be richly paneled with 
colored, nonshatterable glass. These rooms will retain 
perpetually their freshness and color. Dining tables 
generally will be covered with plate glass; it serves to 
bring out their attractiveness and preserve it. Food 
will be served on glass dishes; even now there is avail- 
able any form, color, or decoration anyone could wish. 

“Kitchen walls will be of tinted, laminated glass— 
the ultimate in sanitation. Pots and pans will be of 
glass. Bathrooms and bedrooms likewise will have 
walls and ceilings of laminated glass in colors desired, 
and the more extensive use of mirrors will make small 
rooms appear larger.” 
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Next—the Age of Glass? 


“Roofs will be of corrugated wire glass. One-way 
glass, too, will play its part in the home. That is glass 
permitting one-way vision only. I can stand on one 
side and observe outside objects as clearly as through 
a window pane, yet I cannot be seen, except vaguely, 
from without. Doors, floors, and flower boxes will be 
of glass. Even flowers, for the ultra-smart. They are 
now being made of hand-blown glass, tinted as gor- 
geously as the actual blooms.” 

Mr. Hammer bases his forecast on actual accom- 
plishments in the industry today. He has forecast 
nothing that is not already done in a restricted way 
at the present time. The problem facing the industry 
is to extend present uses of glass from a few to the 
general public. Wider markets will come with the 
general business revival. The new era, the Glass Age, 
the industry’s high apostles believe, is at hand. 























Robert Weeks de Forest has been 
president since 1913 of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art and one of its 
trustees since 1889. Born in New 
York eighty-three years ago, he has 
long been identified with cultural 
and philanthropic organizations. He 
was New York’s first tenement-house 
commissioner and is now president 
of the Russell Sage Foundation and 
of the National Housing Association. 


Central Park 





from Washington Square 


By WALTER TITTLE 


W YORK cannot boast a lovelier row of 

residences than those in north Washington 

Square. Of the two halves of this time- 
mellowed terrace, the eastern part of the north Square 
might well excite even London’s envy. Some of these 
dwellings I have for many years known within doors; 
only recently have I penetrated number seven, and 
the promise of the exterior is more than fulfilled within. 
None could advance a better claim to the right of 
living in this favored spot than the occupants of num- 
ber seven. Robert W. de Forest is directly descended 
from Jesse de Forest, who was one of the original 
organizers of the movement in Holland that later 


resulted in the settlement of Manhattan Island. 
Robert de Forest was born in the neighborhood of 
his present abode, and the house itself, number seven 
Washington Square North, was built by Mrs. de 
Forest’s great-grandfather, just a hundred years ago. 

Mr. de Forest is now in his eighty-fourth year, but in 
appearance and spirit he is much younger. He loves to 
talk of the New York of his boyhood and the changes 
that have come about in the past half century: 

“I made a trip to Europe, the first of many, at the 
age of ten years. My recollections of that sojourn 
abroad are quite vivid. My chief amusement in London 
was in stopping the itinerant Punch and Judy shows, 
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and treating myself to a private performance in the 
street at a maximum cost of sixpence. I was bored by 
visits to the Louvre and other picture galleries; the 
future president of the Metropolitan Museum greatly 
preferred to pursue his patronage of puppet shows in 
the Champs Elysées.”’ 

Robert Weeks de Forest was born April 25, 1848, 
the eldest child of Henry Grant and Julia Brasher 
(Weeks) de Forest. After attending school in New 
York and Easthampton, Mass., he matriculated at 
Yale. He was graduated in 1870 and enrolled in the 
law school at Columbia, receiving his law degree there 
two years later. He was admitted to the New York 
state bar in 1871. 

His interest in art, begun during his undergraduate 
days at Yale, was a little later transferred to the 
movement in New York to found there a great 
national museum. 


In a Rented Dance Hall 


On the occasion of the celebration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Metropolitan Museum of Art Mr. 
de Forest said: : 

““My personal recollection of the founding of the 
Museum goes back fifty years to its beginning. I recall 
vividly the two-year effort of a representative com- 
mittee of citizens to raise the initial $250,000 with 
which the Museum was to be started, an amount 
which is less than one fifth of its annual running ex- 
penses now. 

“Tts first exhibition, in a rented dance hall, was as- 
sembled and arranged by the trustees with their own 
hands, assisted only by a ‘staff’ consisting of a single 
clerk at a salary of twelve dollars a week. This was a 
somewhat pathetic beginning for an institution whose 
buildings now have a frontage of four blocks on Fifth 
Avenue, and which counts more Rembrandts in its 
collections than can be found in the Louvre or the 
National Gallery of London. 

“The second home of the Museum was the Cruger 
Mansion in Fourteenth Street, and the first building 
in Central Park was the wing of red brick and stone 
at the rear of the present group, erected in 1880 and 
opened by President Hayes. And now, in its present 
colossal proportions, it is good to remember that the 
Museum was not founded by the ambition or wealth 
of any single individual; it was the result of a broad- 
spread civic effort, of which the venerable William 
Cullen Bryant was spokesman.” 


A Collection of Old Masters 


The first steps toward organization of the Metro- 
politan Museum took concrete form in a meeting at 
the Union League Club, on the twenty-third of No- 
vember, 1869. Bryant made the opening address and 
revealed, in the light of present conditions particularly, 
what amazing opportunities existed then for the amass- 
ing of collections at prices that now seem to us absurd 
in their modesty. Important collections could have 
been secured en bloc for what would at present buy a 
single canvas of not too great importance. 

When founded, however, the new Museum was not 
in a position financially to profit greatly from these 
possible bargains. An early benefit from such sources 


was made possible, however, by the generous public. 
spiritedness of William T. Blodgett, and has added 
interest in that it reveals the nature of the best of the 
nucleus of the institution’s great collections. 

A pamphlet issued in March, 1871, made the im. 
portant announcement of Blodgett’s purchase of 174 
paintings, principally Dutch and Flemish but includ- 
ing works by masters of Italy, France, England, and 
Spain. 


White Elephants vs. Cash 


An interesting panorama has passed before Mr. de 
Forest’s eyes in the sixty full years that he has been 
connected with the Museum. Victories of acquisition 
proved later to have been mere growing pains in many 
cases, and lucky it was when these could be cured. 
Weird contributions often crept into the loan exhibi- 
tions, too, but that was not so serious a matter. The 
first loan show had Vela’s Napoleon, a marble that 
afterward went to the Corcoran Gallery in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and of another exhibit we are afforded an 
interesting glimpse by quoting from a letter by Mr, 
de Forest’s father-in-law, John Taylor Johnston: 

“Mr. Rowe presented us with a colossal dancing 
girl by Schwanthaler, celebrated Munich sculptor. It 
may be very fine, but eight feet of dance is a trial to 
the feelings. Hereafter we must curb the exuberance 
of donors except in the article of money, of which 
latter they may give as much as they please.” 

The growing collections were increased greatly by 
the purchase of the Cesnola collection, which com- 
prised ten thousand objects of antiquity: vases, lamps, 
bas-reliefs, bronzes of all kinds, spearheads, strigils, 
speculums, glassware, bottles, and jewelry—all taken 
from eight thousand Phenician, Greek, Assyrian, and 
Egyptian tombs excavated from 1865 to 1871. 


“What Has Mother Brought?” 


A glimpse of the taste of that time in the matter of 
paintings is revealed in another account of the action 
taken when William H. Vanderbilt cabled from Europe 
that the Museum could take as a loan a certain num- 
ber of canvases from his private collection, the choice 
being left to a committee from the Museum. “You 
may be sure we took the best he had,” one of the com- 
mittee wrote at the time; he goes on to enumerate 
works of Corot, Diaz, Dupré, and Jacque but descends 
to such story-telling confections as Villegas’ The Rare 
Vase, Erskine Nicol’s The Safe Investment, Lefebvre’s 
La Sposa di Torrente, Madon’s Flemish Cabaret, 
and Meyer von Bremen’s What Has Mother Brought? 

In a newspaper account of the hangings in one of the 
early exhibits, a facetious element creeps into the 
criticism quite worthy of our own valued Henry 
McBride, of the New York Sun, or Guy du Bois. 

The building in Central Park was authorized by the 
passing of a bill in the state legislature in 1871, specify- 
ing “a suitable fireproof building for the purpose of 
establishing and maintaining therein a Museum and 
Gallery of Art by the Metropolitan Museum of Art,” 
at “an aggregate cost not exceeding a sum of which 
the annual interest is $35,000.” The same act made 
provision for the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory. An organized campaign of letter writing an 
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7 Washington Square North 


The De Forest house, architectural aristocrat of more spacious 
times, is one of the few remaining residences which stand as a 
rebuke to the encroachments of the towering skyscrapers closing 
in upon historic Washington Square. It was built just one hun- 
dred years ago by Mrs. de Forest’s great-grandfather. Robert 
Weeks de Forest was born near by, at 80 Charles Street. 
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circulating of petitions, pushed by committees of the 
two museums and their friends, had produced an im- 
pressive list of names. 

It was the task of Prof. George F. Comfort and a 
representative of the Museum of Natural History to 
take the petition, which was signed by the owners of 
more than half the real estate in New York, to Albany, 
where Tweed and Sweeney were in power. 

“We arrived at about noon, and at 2:30 were told 
to see Mr. Tweed and Mr. Sweeney . . . and lay our 
paper before them. .. . We were placed in seats behind 
Mr. Tweed as he sat at table, and he said: ‘We will 
see what the New York papers say about us today.’ . 
As we handed the petition in he looked at it a moment, 
saw the heading instantly, and, with that celerity of 
action for which he was noted, he took it to a room 
and said: ‘You will see Mr. Sweeney. He will take 
charge of this.” Then Mr. Sweeney took the paper and 
skipped the heading, and looked at the names, and 
when he saw how many were attached to it, turned 
back and read the heading. And as I watched his face 
there was not the quiver of an eye, or twitch of the 
moustache, but he turned quickly and said: ‘Please 
inform these gentlemen that we are the servants of the 
people. New York wishes this, and please inform them, 


The main hall of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
as shown in Harper’s Weekly at the time of its 
formal opening by President Hayes in April, 1880. 
The Museum, largely promoted and organized by 
William Cullen Bryant, had its beginning in 1869 
and held its first exhibition in a rented dance hall. 
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and say they can see us on two or three details of the 
matter, and then this will go through.’” 

Mr. de Forest became a trustee of the Museum in 
1889, and when J. Pierpont Morgan assumed its presi- 
dency in 1905 he became its secretary. When Morgan 
retired from the office in 1913 Mr. de Forest succeeded 
him as president, and has occupied that important 
position up to the present time. During this period the 
scope of the institution has expanded greatly, from a 
museum of the older sort, having to do solely with the 
fine arts, to one of vastly more inclusive character, 


Hints for Manufacturers 


All the arts are now included, much emphasis of late 
being put upon the industrial arts and crafts, and an 
intelligent effort has been made to encourage the use 
of the collections as a source of inspiration to designers 
and manufacturers. Producers of furniture, textiles, 
glass, and many other necessities of our daily life are 
achieving greater beauty in their products from this 
most useful source. The American Wing of the Mu- 
seum, containing priceless collections of early Ameri- 
can art in all its phases, is a treasure chest that can 
supply endless motives for such uses. This lovely 
wing was a gift to the Museum from Mr. and Mrs. 
de Forest. 

The Metropolitan continues to garner treasures from 
the ends of the earth. And thousands continue to gaze 
on the collections of the rare and the beautiful. The 
years of effort spent in building up something which 
sO many may enjoy have brought satisfaction to the 
man whose home is in Washington Square and whose 
accomplishment is in Central Park. 























The rugged,  straight- 
sided mass of Shiprock 
varies in color through 
old gold, grays, and pur- 
ples into black. In the 
outlines of the flattened 
peaks at its top white 
men see the sails of a 
graceful schooner, but 
Navajos the wings of 
Tsenahale, the monster 
eagle killed long ago by 
Slayer of Enemy Gods. 
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Unecsentiite Expedition 
IV—The ¢ ae emmvation 


By OLIVER LA FARGE 


ROM just beyond the last lawn in Farmington, 
New Mexico, a shaky bridge crosses the San 
. Juan. The south bank of the river, difficult to 
irrigate owing to the lay of the land, is the beginning 
of the Navajo Reservation, stretching for two hundred 
and fifty miles of unbroken Indian country ahead of 


us. Here we entered a wide desolation; by a process 
grown familiar, within an hour after our last lime 
soda, fertility and civilization seemed utterly remote. 

Where a turn of the river facilitated irrigation we 
found a settlement, well-built hogans for three fami- 
lies, corn and alfalfa fields, a running acequia. It was 
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Navajo stockmen. Six years ago 
the author found, in the cattle 
country, springs along the way, a 
busy windmill, luxuriant grass. 
Last summer he found all vegeta- 
tion seared and little or no water, 


the water supply is not good. 
There are two boarding schools, 
with total capacity rated at 
about four hundred, in which 
perhaps a hundred and fifty 
should properly be lodged. 
These places are so shock- 
ing that one hesitates to de- 
scribe them for fear of being 
intemperate, but they are im- 
portant as showing what kind 








good to be surrounded by it once more, the dome- 
shaped log huts well chinked with mud, the open- 
sided summer shelters, a woman weaving, happy, 
quiet children, the smoky fires and smell of sheep, a 
man walking to catch his horses, singing the néa/ song, 
his voice coming sharp and clear across the fields, with 
catchy rhythm and periodic, unrestrained crescendoes. 
The men visited our camp after dark, sociable, with 
talk in broken Navajo and limited English. After 
so many new sights and strange places this was almost 
a homecoming. 


The Speech of Men 


Even the sound of their talk among themselves had 
a hundred associations. It is a good language, suitable 
to the people. At night one notices how, speaking in 
low tones, still the words carry, clear and forceful. It 
is like those who talk it, strong, free, sensitive—Dineh 
Ké, the Speech of Men. 

We left the river bottom for desert plateau, a section 
like a limitless cinder heap, barren, dry, whitish gray, 
grayish green, faded yellow. Navajos live and raise 
sheep on it here and there, goodness knows why or 
how. We found bad water once, a flock of sheep and a 
shy woman, once we saw hogans in the distance, and 
once a rattlesnake challenged us. Then we sighted a 
narrow line of trees, and came upon an incongruous, 
hard-surfaced motor road. It led to a fine, steel 
bridge, crossing the San Juan again, a rank growth and 
willows and reeds as we approached Shiprock, the 
agency of the Northern Navajo Jurisdiction. 

There were lawns and trees again, brick houses, 
flowers, and green fields in which to pasture our stock. 
The good land is limited, mostly held by the govern- 
ment, save where a missionary has wedged into a 
choice bit. On the fringes of failing green are a couple 
of trading posts, a sort of hotel, some hogans; then 
the great emptiness im all directions. 

Shiprock did not look so well when examined closely. 
The offices and employees’ quarters are dingy, insuffi- 
cient, and falling to pieces. The hospital, in charge of 
a devoted and earnest doctor, is poorly planned and 
equipped. The whole place is subject to floods, and 


of an inheritance it is from 
which the Indian Service is 
now struggling to free itself. Number Two School, 
built under a former administration, was considered 
by the powers in Washington to be a model. There 
is a schoolhouse with moderately well-lighted class- 
rooms and desks of a style not readily adjusted to 
the needs and sizes of the children. The teachers’ 
quarters are poor. The children’s quarters deserve a 
careful description. 

The central part of the children’s building contains 
the big kitchen and dining room. From this project 
two wings, one for girls, one for boys. On each side is a 
single enormous dormitory of some eighty-five beds, 
ranked eighteen inches apart, in which sleep children 
ranging in age from six to sixteen. From the far side of 
each dormitory extends a single lavatory, bathtubs 
that may be filled with a bucket, showers, toilets with- 
out real privacy, a trough in which the children may 
make a stab at washing. Adjoining each dormitory 
are the matron’s or adviser’s room and an assembly 
room. This latter is a bleak and ill-lighted rectangle, 
with rows of hooks on the wall and plain wooden 
benches to sit on. This is all they have to play or 
rest or read or think in. There is no space for personal 
possessions, no chance to be alone. The walls are 
simply the plain structural brick, drably painted or 
calcimined. There is no central heating, but each 
room has one or more huge stoves, to which coal is 
brought by the older boys, making it doubly difficult 
to keep the place clean. 


A Model’ , School 


What it must mean to little children to come to such 
a place from the warm, human family life of the ho- 
gans, one hesitates to think. Number Two School is 
unusually bad, but a school needs to be more than a 
little better before it is fit to form the health and 
characters of hundreds of children. 

The Indian Bureau, under the fine men now at its 
head, is doing what it can to remedy these conditions, 
and it is accomplishing an astonishing amount. Ship- 
rock, the case in point, is scheduled for a complete 
overhauling. But between lack of funds, and what 
appears to be one of our best-established legislative 
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customs of using the Indian Bureau as a political 
shuttlecock, the difficulties are enormous. 

From Shiprock our course lay southwest, at first 
through more of the gray, unlovely desert, until we 
passed close by the volcanic core, a thousand feet 
high, from which Shiprock takes its name. The rugged, 
straight-sided mass varies from old gold through gray 
and purples into black, at its top the two flattened 
peaks in which white men see the sails of a schooner, 
and Navajos the wings of Tsenahale, the monster 
eagle that was killed by Slayer of Enemy Gods, and 
from whose plumes all the little birds were made. In 
the right light you still can see Tsenahale’s blood, 
streaked, dark red, down the sides. 

Beyond the rock we looked to mountains along the 
western horizon. In the southwest lay the Luka- 
chukais, a deep red rampart, stepped in and out like 
bastions. Where the sun set, north from the Luka- 
chukais, was a great, low saddle of red rock country, 
interlocking strips of earth-red and buff, strips of green 
cottonwood for accent, true sand dunes of dull orange. 
Northwest was Chiz-lan-hozhoni, which the whites, 
by a half translation, call Beautiful Mountain, 
rounded in profile, a wide area of uplifted forest and 
rugged cliffs. Even where we were, still on the edge of 
the great cinder patch, as we watched the sun go 
down behind that panorama we could understand why 
the Navajos in exile refused all offers of fertile land, 
asking only to come back here. 


Left to Our Own Devices 


Red Rock Trading Post was run by a Mormon 
bishop, whose hospitality we had already tested. He 
was a big man, who loved to beat the Indians at their 
sports and whose store was always lively with talk 
and jokes between himself and his customers. He was 
the type of man who is a real benefit to the section in 
which he trades. His family was away just now, and 
he had to go to the villages along the San Juan to look 
after his congregations, so he asked us to take care of 
his place over Sunday. We had the run of the living 
quarters, all the fresh eggs we could find, and a stock 
of fresh fruit “‘that needs to be eaten before it spoils.” 

Here we relaxed, getting the feeling of Shiprock out 
of our systems, soothed by the bigness of the 
country around us, its beauty, and the 
mountains near at hand. We were 
rested by that curious peace that 
comes from close contact with 
domestic animals. 

The trail to the Lukachukais 
twisted and doubled, gaining 
altitude. Hogans were near 
together, well built, with 
fenced cornfields and solid 
sheep pens. At the first 
real slopes we found a 
running stream. We 
climbed among spruces 


Bucking horse, drawn by a 
Navajo youth of fourteen. 
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and pines, past good grass and a last settlement, more 
running water, and then to where the trees were close 
about the trail. Evergreen gave way to aspen, live 
oak, scrub oak, and the familiar trees of the East. 
It was curious to be traveling in no glare, and seeing 
only a few hundred yards about us. It was all soft air 
and greenness and the melting together of many trees 
in dappled light and shade. 


These Stolid Red Men! 


On the west side, again, streams crossed the trail; 
lower down we followed alongside a noisy brook. 
We passed Navajos driving their sheep up to the high 
pastures, bleating animals, children running about, 
friendly men and businesslike women in bright velvet- 
een and calico. 

Farther down was much noise, shouting -end 
laughter. A score or so of Indians were working on a 
new motor road over the mountains. The Navajos, 
anxious to build up their country, are quick to co- 
operate in enterprises of this kind; they work one day 
for pay, then contribute one day free. They were fell- 
ing a big spruce, it was a picture—the tree swaying, 
men laughing, running, lean dark lively faces, bright 
shirts, silver and turquoise, cheers as the tree went 
down with a crash. These silent, stolid red men! 

We came out on the flat between two high walls of 
orange-buff rock. The new road was a ridge of fine, 
soft dirt. A red dust cloud enveloped us, so thick at 
times that we had to cover our faces with handker- 
chiefs. Through this cloud the western sun beat 
straight into our faces. The last four miles nearly un- 
did all the pleasure we had had of the pass. 

We camped near the trading post of one of those 
aggressively “white” white men who are so deeply 
imbued with a sense of the Indians’ inferiority that 
they tell openly of practices of which they should be 
ashamed. In this case it was the old abuse of the 
“pawn.” In a bad year, such as this, when wool has 
gone to pieces and the grass and crops are failing, the 
Navajos put up great quantities of jewelry to obtain 
credit. Carrying the credit is a strain on the trader, 
the Indians may be a long time in redeeming the 
security; but as this security represents their capital 
and every piece that goes off the reservation 

is a loss to the whole economic body, 

decent traders carry it almost indefi- 
nitely for the common good. 

This man said he was selling 

the goods put up for security 

as fast as he could, for what- 

ever it would bring. Such 

a trader is usually out for 

quick profits, and seldom 
stays on the reservation 
for more than a few years. 
The young men return- 

ing from road work 
stopped by our fire to 
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visit and ask questions. As usual, our attempts to talk 
Navajo amused them, and they did their best to 
help us. 

From there to Chin-Lee, in Arizona, lie thirty miles 
too dull to describe. After the thirty miles there is one 
more mile. The rolling terrain gives no warning, but 
suddenly the ground opens, the trail winds down a 
cliff face into another, narrow world five hundred feet 
below, the red-walled valley of Chin Lee, running 
up into a maze of branching canyons, white, flood- 
scoured sand, and tiny, fertile corners between the 
curtains of orange cliffs, and everywhere the mystery 
of cliff dwellings, little stone villages inaccessible on 
ledges of the high rock, still perfect, the natural 
clustering places of legends. Canyon del Muerto, 
Canyon de Chelly, Chin Lee—these are the first 
hearths of the Navajo, their fortresses in times of 
stress, the center of their tradition. Camped by 
Garcia’s trading post at the mouth, looking across to 
the great cliffs, we felt inclosed and peaceful. 

From Chin Lee to the Hopi villages a fair road 
follows the old Navajo war trail. Six years before, I 
remembered, there were springs along the way, a 
windmill at the end of a day’s ride, and grass so high 
that when the Indians told me of it, I thought they 
were lying. I described it as a long, level and fertile 
valley, delightful for travel. That had been in August 
of a good year, this was June of a bad year; my 
promises turned on me like snakes. We had easily the 
worst day of our trip. 

The heat was well above a hundred, there was no 
shade, the ground was baked hard and cracked, like 
the lips of a man dying of thirst. It was all morning 
and all afternoon in the heat and glare, in a landscape 
so large that we felt we were getting nowhere. We 
stopped to rest at noon, but even sitting in the sun 
was exhausting. 

We were glad to reach the windmill at last, after 
seven hours of this sort of thing. There was no wind to 
turn the sails, the tank was nearly empty, a flock of 
sheep was battling for the few drops in the trough. 
Heaven only knew when we could get water for our- 
selves or our animals. A small, hearty man hailed us in 
Navajo, then switched to excellent English. There was 
no grass near here, none anywhere this year. At Burnt 
Corn, nine miles from here, were a windmill and good 
water; his brother had a store there, could sell us hay. 
We could save distance by a short cut. He drew a map 
on the sand. He was a strange little man, all energy 
and strength, with small nose, wide cheekbones, and 
eyes that almost slanted. He did not look Navajo, 
and his pronunciation was odd. 


The Hopi Jurisdiction 


There was nothing for it but to go on. The animals 
responded nobly, and we made good time. The second 
windmill was spouting water, we could smell it in the 
dusk before we reached it. There was a Navajo there 
who was worried lest we should try to go farther; there 
was no other water, he said, and no grass. We could 
stop at his hogan if we liked, he thought he had some 
cornstalks for the horses. If we did not understand, he 
would run and get his nephew, who spoke English. 
We told him we were only going to the trading post 
yonder, where we could buy hay. 








Haschi Yalti, Talking 
God, blesses women in 
the solemn Night-Chant 
Ceremony, on the Navajo 
Reservation in Arizona. 
This rite has been wit- 
nessed by outsiders only 
rarely, and never before 
has it been photographed. 








The post was a tiny hut and unusually well ar- 
ranged hogan. The trader and his wife both spoke 
English, they were generous in sharing wood and 
water. They were Tewas from Hano on First Mesa, 
as was Clyde Polacca, the man we had first met. 
Dozier spoke to them. Now, unlike Navajos, Tewas 
see to it that no one learns their language; long ago 
they buried it under strong magic for that purpose, so 
here was astonishment. Then he must be Tewa? But 
surely, from Santa Clara, from Khapo, the Wild 
Roses, the mother village far away on the Rio Grande. 
Then there was enthusiasm and plenty of it. 

Polacca decided to ride with us and see that we were 
well received on First Mesa. His presence made the 
next day delightful, not only for his help in wrangling 
and packing but becatise he was a splendid raconteur 
and a fine singer. Pointing out historic spots led him 
at last to tell the epic legend of how the Tewas came 
to fight for the Hopis, a story full of action described 
with relish, mysticism, and dry, penetrating observa- 
tions on other tribes. 

In the mid-afternoon we reached Keams Canyon, 
the agency for the Hopi Jurisdiction, a wide territory 
including Hopis, Tewas, and Navajos. The agency and 
boarding school are models, the best in the Navajo 
country. Although you would not care to send your 
own child there, it is impressive to see what Superin- 
tendent Miller has done with his limited resources. 
The rooms are gayly painted, select examples of native 
crafts, and the children’s own work make the walls 
cheerful and form a link between school life and the 
background from which the children come and to 
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which they must return. The routine and curriculum 
have been arranged with some sympathy. 

Superintendent Miller’s drive does not stop with 
the school; he has done remarkable work in building 
up a good personnel, in developing the Headmen’s 
Council, in improving the sheep. The Navajos call 
him Nagai—‘‘ Wanders Around”—because he is al- 
ways getting about his jurisdiction. He has a difficult 
problem in the quarrels between the Navajos and 
Hopis. Under the pax Americana the Hopis are 
spreading out, pushing the Navajos back bit by bit. 
They are shrewd, foresighted, and clever trouble- 
makers; the Navajos, good-natured and improvident, 
are still no lilies themselves, and serious trouble 
threatens. The solution is being worked out slowly, 
but meantime the situation is a real handicap for the 
superintendent. 


Talk of Many Things 


One of the Navajo headmen happening to pass 
through, the superintendent sent him to us with a 

avajo for interpreter and no government official 
present, that we might learn what we could. It was an 
interesting experience, if only for the type of man. 
He was elderly, intelligent, thoughtful, very much an 
Indian, balanced and restrained, with the simplicity 
of a man who lives by corn and flocks and the seasons. 
He talked of many things: the price of wool, good 
traders and bad ones, various officials, why Washing- 
ton did not give Nagai the money he needed. And al- 
ways he spoke of the water and the desperate need of 


L. A. Arner 


development. One never gets far from that subject 
in the Southwest; this year it was uppermost in 
everyone’s mind. 

This man was a delegate to the Navajo tribal 
council. He was uneducated, spoke no English; in his 
youth he had probably been a bit of a thorn in the 
white man’s side. When he had gone, one could not but 
feel that we should be well off if we had more men of 
his caliber in Congress. 

Here again we met people traveling by motor. 
They have camp cots, a tent readily set up, an oil 
stove, usually an ice box with butter and lettuce and 
fresh tomatoes. They can carry water by the gallon. 
In one day, at a stretch, they can cover what would 
take us a week’s riding; they can always go on to a 
place where there are trees and good water, or even a 
trading post. 

There are many advantages to motor travel, there 
is comfort. But even at a moderate thirty miles an hour 
your mind eliminates most of what you see, receiving 
only an impression, often confused, of the whole scene. 

A horse travels in time to our comprehension, a 
tree is seen, approached and passed, one has preceived 
it; one remains in any given landscape long enough 
to absorb it. 

The machine divorces its passengers from the 
people and the soil. We are tied to both, moving toe 
slowly to escape the friendship and hostility of the 
one, utterly dependent on the other. We are independ- 
ent of roads. The motor traveler has relative comfort, 
we have a richness in the rewards of travel far better 
than comfort. 















HINA dinner plates are the cause 

of the enormous increase in the 
population of Europe since the medieval 
period. At any rate, this is the interest- 
ing theory advanced by Dr. C. T. Cur- 
relly of the Royal Ontario Museum at 
Toronto. Before the era of cheap glazed 
tableware people ate their meals off of 
flat boards. These wooden trenchers 
were porous, full of cracks, impossible 
to keep clean. The germs lived happily, 
but the diners died. Sanitary dishes 
have saved millions of lives. 


From Newfoundland come reports of 
the unprecedented presence of salmon in 
the shore waters in the middle of the winter. 
The warmest summer in the island’s 
history was followed by a mild winter with 
little snow and much green grass. The 
local theory is that the earthquake of 
November, 1929, somehow deflected the 
Arctic current and sent a branch of the 
Gulf Stream sweeping near the coast. 


HE air transport lines, it seems, 

never heard any bad news about a 
business depression. Passenger travel 
by the skyways went up 133 per cent in 
1930, the cash customers numbering 
385,910. The aerial buses flew more 
than twenty-eight million miles. The 
Post Office Department has been of 
great help in the development of air 
transportation, for it gave the lines 
eight million pounds of business last 
year. The Department of Commerce 
gives invaluable aid by the construction 
of airways, lighted and equipped with 
radio aids for night and day flying. 


The artificial cooling of apartment 
buildings, such as is in use in theaters, 
will come some day but not soon. A real- 
estate authority says that refrigeration 
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will not be practical until its cost can be 
made as low as that of heating. People who 
could afford the high cost of cooling are 
not good customers because they leave the 
cily in warm weather. 


N AKRON, Ohio, there was a death 

rate last year of 78 persons in each 
10,000 population, according to the 
figures of the U. S. Public Health 
Service. Akron might therefore be called 
the healthiest city in the United States, 
with Yonkers, New York, second and 
Flint, Michigan, third. Of the large 
cities Detroit had the best record and 
New Orleans the poorest. The cities 
which increased rapidly in size during 
the industrial boom, have low death 
rates, probably beause so many young 
people moved in. 


World-wide unemployment is resulting 
in world-wide road building. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce estimates that the na- 
tions will spend three billion dollars on 
highways in 1931; America’s share will be 
in the neighborhood of a billion dollars. 
It will be the greatest year of road con- 
struction in all history. 


URTEEN state governors in their 

inaugural and opening messages to 
their legislatures this year advocated 
old-age security laws and the abolition 
of the poorhouse. The American Associa- 
tion for Old Age Security rejoices in the 
passage of a liberal law in Delaware. 
Such a law is now in effect in New York, 
and 18,000 aged persons received as- 
sistance checks in January. 


Final census figures show that ninety- 
three cities are now in the hundred thou- 
sand class. Twenty-five are new arrivals in 
this list. Among these the most sensational 
advances were made by Oklahoma City, 
Flint, San Diego and Long Beach, Tulsa, 
Chattanooga, and Miami. 


ERE is strange news from the Holy 
Land. The first hydroelectric plant 

on the River Jordan south of the Sea of 
Galilee will soon be in operation. It was 
built partly by American capital, and 
by next year its 32,000-horsepower plant 


will be supplying current to such Biblical 
towns as Jaffa, Haifa, Nazareth, and 
Beersheba. Meanwhile the British are 
building a generating plant which will 
supply Jerusalem, Bethlehem, and the 
surrounding region. Before long the 
mountain streams of Lebanon will be 
producing 51,000 horsepower. 


China wants a new name for its mone- 
tary unit, now universally known as 
“dollar Mex.” It feels that it is entitled to 
a term for the trade silver dollar which will 
express tts own nationality. Some of the 
names under consideration are Yuan, 


Kuo, Min, Tang, and Sun. 


NOTHER laurel wreath for Ad- 
miral Byrd’s brow—he has got his 
expedition out of debt. When in Little 
America he wrote, “ I have never known 
an explorer who was not either bank- 
rupt or close to it.” Amundsen was al- 
ways in debt and Peary, Scott, and 
Shackleton had their financial troubles. 
Byrd’s trip cost about a million dollars, 
and a big debt awaited his return. The 
Eleanor Bolling was sold, the City of 
New York was made into a museum, 
the admiral went on a lecture tour, and 
finally all obligations were discharged. 


A German dowser, or divining-rod 
expert, has been under investigation, anda 
writer for Science declares that the man 
really has some remarkable power. A 
number of German scientists testify that 
his success in finding water by the rod- 
tipping method cannot be explained away. 
Their theory ts that dowsers have retained 
some primitive racial instinct which the 
rest of us have lost. 


HEN the asteroid, Eros, paid its 

recent visit to our neighborhood, 
many astronomers were puzzled by its 
changing light intensity. It seemed to go 
through a regular schedule requiring 
five and a quarter hours. The scientists 
at Harvard College Observatory have 
reached the conclusion that the little 
planet, instead of being a globe, is egg- 
shaped, about twenty miles long and 
eight miles in diameter. 

(Continued on Page 84) 


One of the famous Ford 
tri-motor planes receiv- 
ing a final checkup before 
undergoing its test flight. 


Shipyards of Aviation 


By ALAN MUNRO 


Photographs by Torkel Korling 


IHEY are shipyards, these long low factories 
wherein airplanes are built, because—if for no 
other reason—planes are called ships profession- 
ally and because all workers, even to the lowliest 
cleanup boy, are keenly conscious of what they are 
doing and talk knowingly of the daily tests and trials. 


Necessarily, each factory has its own smoothed area 
of ground as an airport, for each is testing laboratory, 
repair shop, and factory combined. And so no one 
can remain unconscious of the air, or indifferent to its 
significance. The airport is the connecting link with 
all other airports everywhere, it is the “sky harbor,” 
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and the sentiment of its people is like that of men who 
work in continual close contact with the sea and feel 
a certain intimacy with its lore, a certain sense of 
integration with the wide world of ships and harbors. 
It does not matter that the airport is located in some 
forgotten waste of the Middle West, for airports are 
a part of a select and self-conscious world—the Eden 
of aviation. 

The result is a spirit of quest which has its effect, 
very naturally, on the factory, and which is so strong 
that it reaches out to dominate even airplane design 
itself. Efficiency comes, it is true, as a sort of by- 
product of the general enthusiasm. The makers of 
planes realize that each ship has a difficult and par- 
ticular task to perform and that each part, each single 
bit of workmanship belongs to the perfection of the 
whole. The result is genuine efficiency, for the men do 
their best without compulsion and without super- 
vision. 

But it is far from efficiency as the word has been 
defined by modern large-scale manufacturers. By 
comparison, it is more like medieval artisanry; it is a 
step away from the mechanization of man. Perhaps 
this spirit may have arisen through the agency of the 
men now at the head of aviation—men 
who are aviators first and manufactur- 
ers after; or perhaps through the nature 
of the work itself, for it is essential that 
each man know the necessity of making 
each joint firm, each wing strong, each 
pipe line able to withstand the inces- 
sant vibration of motors. 


Men at Work 


However it may have come into be- 
ing, the guild spirit of the self-consti- 
tuted experts on aviation who make 
the ships seems more than likely to 
persist. It seems almost a law that 
those engaged in aviation work more 
for the love of the game than for the 
money it can afford to pay. The rule 
holds regularly, from the capitalist who 
supports its ventures without assurance 
of adequate reward, to the worker in the 
shops whose salary is not high but 
whose bench has become glamorous on 
account of the work to which it is dedi- 
cated. 

Close to the little town of Troy, Ohio, 
are found the Waco airplane factory, its 
airport, and its general office. Here, 
seemingly so far from civilization as the 
rest of the world knows it, men work 
contentedly on ships to fly all the air 
of America—some of them to drone 
their way across strange and distant 
continents. And here, too, one may see 


Fuselage under construction in jigs in the Stin- 
son plant. Left: Work in process on vertically 
Placed metal wing in its jig at the Ford plant— 
typically suggestive of bridge construction. 


airplane manufacture as it is done typically and suc- 
cessfully. 

During 1928 the plant turned out four planes daily, 
but that happy year for aviation has been explained 
away as the joint result of the great Lindbergh flight 
to Paris, and the cheap distribution of several thou- 
sand army OX-5 motors—sold to the aviation indus- 
try for as little as sixty dollars. Thus the price of planes 
was never lower than when OX-motored craft could 
be and were sold. With others, the Waco plant suf- 
fered with the discredit to which OX’s dropped under 
the competition of more expensive, but infinitely 
superior air-cooled motors. Production is just realign- 
ing itself according to the new schedule. Thoroughly 
modern and efficient planes are now being built, but 
the price is still far above its 1928 average and pro- 
duction for the past year was less than one fourth 
that of two years ago. Yet the Waco factory now 
stands unquestionably on its own feet, as does the rest 
of the industry. 

Here in little Troy the delicate handling of spruce 
splinters, the certain welding of steel tubing, the prep- 
aration of fabrics are done according to aviation’s 
most modern technique. The whole Waco show may 
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be seen in the course of half an hour’s walk through 
the main plant, but it would be a supremely indiffer- 
ent person who could walk so fast. For here is the side 
of aviation which has developed behind the hangar 
door—the whole range of less dramatic human skills 
which have been overshadowed by the spectacle of 
flying itself but have nevertheless a rounded con- 
tinuity of their own. 

Starting at the very beginning of the production 
line, the first skeleton structures are built by the 
welders. For, as you see in the half-finished ships, the 
strongest and heaviest parts of a Waco plane are made 
of steel. Chiefly these are the fuselage and its rear-end 
horizontal and vertical fins. Innumerable are the stress 
factors this long, rounded steel structure must be 
built to withstand, imperious the insistence that it 
offer little resistance to the air, that rust do little 
damage to exposed steel surfaces, that it do no damage 
to the interior of steel tubes— 
there, boring from within, rust 
becomes a furtive and fearful 
thing, striking down planes with- 
out warning. 

All these things the welder 
must know and consider, for in 
this part of the shop the welder 
is all-powerful and his small, in- 
tense blue flame is the instru- 
ment with which his wonders 
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Rolling the metal skin of a Ford tri-motor 
into shape for covering the edge of a wing. 


are worked. With it he fashions steel] 
tubing into the intricate forms dictated 
by the engineers and the necessities of 
flying. 

Over the corner in which he works, 
the ceiling is piped with twin carriers 
of oxygen and acetylene. Conveniently 
they come down to the places where 
hooded operators stand and, focusing 
great heat on a single point, perform the 
plastic surgery of the weld. At each of 
these places there is one or another of 
the strange mechanical monstrosities 
called jigs. 


Through the Works 


Bigger than any of the airplane parts 
which they help to fashion, jigs are the 
frames or forms which hold steel tubes in 
place for the welders. Jigs for the flat 
members, such as the side of a fuselage 
section, are known as table jigs and are 
no more than glorified workbenches 
fitted with cleats and clamps accurately 
spaced and locked by the engineering 
department. Jigs for three-dimensional 

sections encompass the entirety of the 
bd part which they are built to form; in 
the case of a fuselage section the jig is so 
built that it will contain two flat side 
sections, that it will hold them with clamps and bend 
them into the shape which they are finally to have 
in the completed plane. Further, all four fins of the 
tail are built of steel on jigs. And in their case, too, 
steel tubing has to be bent by force into place, then 
welded into an immovable steel unity with the addi- 
tion of the requisite cross-members. 

Thus steel receives its first treatment and is made 
ready for its second. From the welding department 
the sections are carried to the sand-blast roon_, where 
they are scoured clean. The operation serves two 
purposes: steel so treated takes its lacquer and paint 
better; and the rushing grains of sand reveal flaws in 
the steel or make clearly evident any aperture left by 
the welders. This last, it must be remembered, is the 
port of entry of the much-feared inside rust, which 
is guarded against by a thin oil coating inside of 
all tubing but which is inevitable if one small open- 
ing be left to the outside air. 

When lacquer and paint have 
been applied to all steel and 
when each section destined to 
touch the cotton covering has 


**Spotfacing” must cover all 
the smooth portions of the 
metal skin of Ford planes. 
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been taped to obviate the chemical action of “‘dope’ 
on paint, it winds up on the assembly line, its course 
through the factory is complete. 

Essential number two of our Waco plane is wood— 
few manufacturers have gotten away from its use in 
ribs and spars. Next to the welders stand the stock 
racks containing all the 
different sizes and shapes 
of spruce and of plywood. 
Out of it carpenters fash- 
ion the ribs, which look 
more like the details of 
dollhouse construction 
than fundamental struc- 
tural parts of airplanes. 
The rib is the thin cross- 
sectional member of the 
wing and is, of course, in 
conventional fish form— 
with a rounded leading 
edge and pointed trailing 
edge. It is tacked together 
by hand on tables, where 
cleats lay out the form it 
is to take and determine the position of each interior 
brace. In it there are two apertures for spars (of 
which there are two in each wing—long spruce 
beams which run from fuselage to wing tip and sus- 
tain the entire plane in flight); and with their com- 
pletion the ribs are slipped over these 
spars and fastened into place, the whole 
becoming a maze of intricate wooden 
construction. 

When a sheet of aluminum is bent 
and nailed over the leading edge back 
as far as the first spar on top and bot- 
tom, the wing is ready to be covered. 
The covering is a heavy mercerized cot- 
ton (costing $1.20 per yard), tacked 
carefully and drawn as taut as possible. 
It is “doped” with several layers of 
viscous, gluelike dope which shrinks the 
cloth even tighter and gives it more 
body, greater resistance to weather. Over 
the top layer of the colorless dope, the 
final layer of colored lacquer is applied. 
And thus the wing is ready for the as- 
sembly line. 





Stinson steel tubing of 
many sizes glistening 
after being rustproofed. 


Skins of Metal 


Motors, of course, are always bought 
on the outside, as are the wheels and 
aerostruts of the undercarriage. And 
with their addition, the plane comes to 
the end of the assembly line at the main 
hangar door, ready for its first test flight. 


In the construction of the sturdy Stinson 
monoplane there are a number of oper- 
ations which require special skill. One 
of them is the welding of eight diverging 
tubes of steel, held rigidly in their places 
by the jigs, into a single powerful joint. 
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This might be taken as a description of aviation 
manufacturing generally, but in the Dearborn plant 
of the Ford Motor Company there is an indication of 
a more mechanized tendency which may prove domi- 
nant in plane production. For here, as nowhere else, 
the techinque of modern manufacture for which the 
Ford Company is renowned has been carried over and 
incorporated in all-metal plane production. 

One enters the Ford plant amazed at the height of 
the building which looks so long and so low from out- 
side. The great hall is full of a rasping, tinny sound, 
like crickets might make if they were as large as these 
planes and as metallic. The incessant noise, due to 
riveting, is peculiar to the Ford plant and some few 
others, since in the making of the ordinary plane (out 
of wood, steel tubing, and cotton) there is no riveting 
to be done. But the Ford, covered with its metal 
“‘skin”’ and constructed of Dural members on the 
inside—which would be weakened by the heat of 
welding—cannot be assembled except by rivets. 

Visitors to the plant are told how the skin, the corru- 
gated metal covering of the plane, is an essential 
structural part of the whole, how it complements the 
light spars and trusses. The fact is a source of pride to 
Ford engineers, since it is their most distinct contri- © 
bution to the science of aviation. Just how the princi- 
ple works is revealed in an examination of uncovered 
fuselage and wing assemblies. The whole plane weighs 
several tons, but many of the beams seem flimsy to the 
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_ Fabric wing coverings on Stinson planes are 
A fashioned from narrow strips of shrunk. 
en material sewn together by hand and 
the whole stretched over the framework, 


Many of the old ships sent out during 
the first days of manufacturing at Dear. 
born come back periodically to the han- 
gar, and are venerated for their long 
and faithful service; some of them have 
flown well over a quarter of million 
miles and are still in good flying cond}- 
tion. The workmen engaged in the man- 
ufacture of newer and faster planes 
wonder how well their present products 
will match up to the ideals of the past 
or what new worlds they will see and 
conquer. Thus the spirit of adventure js 
a part of the, plant, and it is a spirit 
heightened continually by the frequent 
testing of startlingly new ships. In its 
capacity as laboratory this factory, as 
others, witnesses the testing of experi- 
mental ships—some designed for great 
speed, some for carrying capacity, some 
for ability in combat. 

The aim of the Ford plant, it is true, 
is unlike any other in that changes in 
design are eschewed for the sake of 
economy. Being more mechanized than 
any other, a radical change would neces- 
sitate the scrapping of more stamping 
dies and more jigs. Even the recently 








touch and may be almost crumpled by hand. Where 
they touch the skin all lighter beams are three-sided. 
The skin forms the fourth side and creates a firm, 
square member. In a sense, the gray sheet of metal 
holds the plane together. 

As in the case of the Waco plane, structural parts 
of the Ford are built on jigs. The difference in Ford 
manufacture is mainly that the jigs are more involved, 
since halves of spars are built, the whole spar is as- 
sembled, the wing is constructed—each on its separate 
jig. Then there are three jigs for the three main sections 
of the fuselage and another for the motor mount. 

When one of these assemblies is taken from its jig, it 
seems more like a great steel bridge in its details than 
like a part of an airplane. The gusset plates, the beams 
of diffcrent weights and shapes, the great fabricated 
spars which run the length of wings and carry the 
heaviest load—it all looks like massive steel construc- 
tion in miniature; except that here and there holes 
have been bored or stamped wherever no appreciable 
loss of strength is involved. 

For it must be remembered that the designer is 
dominated by two divergent ideals, lightness and 
strength, and uppermost in the minds of the workmen 
is the thought of safety. No single rivet, no fastening 
of any sort may be left so that it has any chance of 
failure. After the three essentials have been attended 
to, engineers and mechanics may consider the more 
thrilling field of performance. 


announced new tri-motor, with its in- 
creased top and cruising speed, was so 
designed that the same changes could be easily effected 
on older ships, and so that the new ones could be 
made without any change in the old tools and equip- 
ment. 


The Passing of Wood 


Thus in two plants aviation manufacture as it now 
is carried on is roughly sketched. But it must be ad- 
mitted that neither the skillful technique at Waco nor 
the mechanization at Dearborn tells all of what hap- 
pens behind the hangar doors of America. At other 
plants the experimental aspect of the factory is of 
greater moment than at either of these. 

The direction of change in aviation is toward 
the substitution of metal for wood—Dural more 
often than steel—but not to the point of com- 
plete metalization, asin the Ford; rather to a sort 
of metal-cotton combination. 

In the newer Stinson planes, made at Wayne, 
Michigan, this development is most clearly seen. The 
tri-motors use spars of fabricated steel tubing, and 
the spruce ribs have been replaced by Dural sections, 
though cotton is still the exclusive covering. 

This and other efficient techniques at Stinson, 
developed for the most part under the recently as- 
sumed control of automobile magnate E. L. Cord, 
have enabled them to win a high place among man- 
ufacturers, to offer to the (Continued on Page 102) 
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THE WARM FRIENDLINESS OF WOOD FURNITURE MAKES THE OFFICE MORE LIVABLE.. 


- WORK EASIER 








| Levabilty iw the Ofte 


brings. UntCreas 


HROUGH the centuries mankind has 
loved the charm of wood... its inimi- 
table beauty . . . its friendliness. In the home, 
wood has brought a feeling of warmth and 
comfort which has come to be known as 
“livability.” In the office, wood furniture 
provides “‘life’’ . . . makes it livable. And be- 
cause the best work is done when surround- 
ings are congenial, everyone responds to the 
inspiring appeal of wood. 
The rich hues of mahogany... 


the simple 
dignity of walnut . . 


. the sturdiness of oak 


OFFICE 


. under the skilled hands of master crafts- 
men, these qualities can be blended into 
period furniture which adds character to the 
office. Wood has many other plus qualities. 
It is stronger, pound for pound... warm to 
the touch . . . protects data from fire better 
than do substitute materials. 

A beautifully illustrated free booklet, 
“Planning the Modern Office in Wood,” will 
be sent on request. Wood Office Furniture 
Associates, Inc., Dept. 55, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City. 
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* IDEAS! THE LIFE-BLOOD OF INDUSTRY x 





oe 


Mien Mie 


to the 


Obstacle Hurdlers’ 


Nee 200 of them, a noted authority tells 
us ... succeeded in increasing net profits during 
the “red ink” year of 1930! %& How did they do it? & Not 
by drifting with the tides. Not by merely “cutting 
corners”... BUT by IDEAS put into drastic action! * If 
changed economic conditions had thrown their plants 
out of “strategic center,... they were bold enough to 
abandon the old location and BUILD ANEW! If their 
markets had shifted or if new markets had sprung up 
they were quick to establish new branch plants or ware- 
houses in the new distribution centers. * If competition 
encroached upon their domain, they answered with 
lower production costs, better manufacturing facilities 
housed in modernized plants laid out for straight-line 
production ... & Because the doors of “obstacle hurdlers” 
are always open to new ideas, Austin Engineers have 
helped them take the hurdles. Not by performing 
miracles, but by applying sound analytical engineering 
ability ...53 years of experience ... new ideas ... to 
their problems. Austin, with offices from coast to coast, 
has furnished approximate cost figures and building 
data for practically any location. Such a prompt and 
comprehensive service is seldom available from other 
sources. & And Austin, by an unusual plan—The Austin 
Method of Undivided Responsibility —has helped put 
these ideas into action. Any building project, anywhere, 
is handled complete from preliminary layout to finished 
plant. * Why not call in Austin Engineers? * Their 
suggestions may result in the adoption of ideas which 
will mean much to you during 1931 and for years to come. 
... Wire, phone, write or use the convenient memo below. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY 


Engineers and Builders ‘ CLEVELAND 





New York Chicago Detroit Newark The Austin Company of California, Ltd.: 
Philadelphi Cine incited Los Angeles, Oakland and San Francisco 

a 8 The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 
Boston St. Louis Seattle Portland Austin méTHOD The Austin Company, Limited: Toronto 





Memo to The Austin Company, Cleveland [)Send copy of booklet “101 
Questions That Should be Answered Before You Build.” (JOur Door is 
Open to New Ideas! We are interested in a___..__.___----__---- project of 
approximately _______- sq.ft. Location 





Politics of Power 


(Continued from Page 26) 
to sluice too large a part of those profits 
into hands far remote from all actual 
operating work. 

Thus, for instance, an examiner fop 
the Federal Trade Commission has test}. 
fied to the Commission that a certain 
holding company, controlling an operat. 
ing company and a construction com- 
pany, caused the regulated operating 
company to employ the nonregulated 
construction company on terms which 
left the regulated operating company 
earning only 6.27 per cent but which 
advanced the nonregulated construction 
company to earning, for the benefit of 
the holding company, 33 per cent. 

Such intercorporate dealings, alleged 
in thousands of instances against power- 
business holding companies by exam- 
iners of the Federal Trade Commission 
and by accountants of the Federal 
Power Commission, are today often 
severely reprehended by many leaders 
of the power business itself. They should, 
it is said, and they will, it is prophesied, 
belong to a vanishing past. They never- 
theless today constitute the basic reason 
why there is a voluminous demand that 
holding companies, as well as operating 
companies, be subjected to strong public 
regulation. 

Regarding the development of the 
transmission of power across state lines, 
it will here be simply succinctly said 
that the latest report on the subject by 
the Federal Power Commission shows 
that of all electric current consumed in 
the United States the percentage cross- 
ing state lines is 19.65. 

A Supreme Court decision has inter- 
posed difficulties between the state com- 
missions and the regulation by them of 
a considerable part of that interstate 
power movement. In theory federal 
regulation is thereupon indicated. In 
practice many power-business leaders 
shrink both sensitively and savagely 
from what they seem to describe as 
more “ harassing” and more “ harrying” 
of themselves and their activities by 
more “ bureaucrats.” 

They hold that their pioneering con- 
structive operations are enriching the 
country and that a strait-jacketing of 
methods and of profits is destructive to 
pioneering courage and success. In reply 
the present-day “critic” says precisely 
what President Roosevelt in the veto 
message quoted at the start of this arti 
cle famously said: F 

“These corporations pay no attention 
to state boundaries and are not inter- 
ested in constitutional law except as it 
affords what has been aptly called a 
‘twilight zone’ from any regulation.” 

Such, -very summarily, are the chief 
faults or evils alleged to exist in the 


power situation today. In a succeeding 


article more mention will be made 0 
allegedly remedial proposals. 
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Waiting for the Stork 
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ic Life Publishing Company has graciously permitted this reproduction of William Balfour-Ker’s 

; “The Hurry Call”, first printed in LIFE, December 3rd, 1904. 
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id © pw nation will pay a special honor to its Her doctor or the Center will explain the laws 
7 mothers on May tenth. Presents and of nature which she must obey in order to 
" tokens of family love will make Mother’s Day avoid needless suffering —perhaps tragedy. And 
:- memorable. she will be given necessary instructions for 
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But while more than 2,000,000 women 
passed safely through childbirth last year, 
16,000 died. More than 10,000 of these 
women might have been saved if they 
had received proper prenatal and mater- 
nity care and skilful assistance. What was 
not done for them, however, can be done 
for prospective mothers. 


The one way and the only way that a 
woman can escape some of the hazards of 
motherhood is to consult a doctor skilled 
in maternity cases immediately after she 
receives her first message from the stork, 
promising a most precious gift. 


Or if, for financial reasons, she is unable 
to consult a physician, she will probably 
find in most progressive communities a 
Maternity Center where she will be given 
sympathetic and expert guidance. She 
may be told that she needs a change of 
diet, or more rest. She may require in- 
mediate medical or surgical care. 


safeguarding her baby as well as herself. 


should have an early physical examination, 


(an Every woman who is to become a mother 
A 





including a blood pressure test and other 
tests invariably given in the great institu- 
tions which are teaching the world how 
to avoid dangers and anxieties formerly 
considered inevitable. These institutions 
have proved that modern scientific atten- 
tion will reduce the deathrate among 
mothers more than two-thirds. 


The mother-to-be should remain under 
her doctor’s care, or under the guidance 
of the Maternity Center, until the stork 
has kept his promise and this happy mes- 
sage can be sent out—‘‘Mother and child 
are doing well”. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany will gladly mail free, “Information for 
Expectant Mothers”, and a booklet de- 
scribing the work done at a well-conducted 
Maternity Center. Ask for Booklets 531-Z. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


© 1031 w. 4.1. co. 
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“In the distribution of our products, 
such as Karo, Mazola, Argo Starch, 
Linit, Cerelose and Argo Sugar, we 
find the public merchandise ware- 
houses r us a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for distribution. In the 
United States we use approximately 
270 warehouses in 46 states. Fhis 
in itself shows conclusively the re- 
gard in which we hold the warehouse 
as an agency of distribution.” 

R. R. Seberry, 

Warehouse Department 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING 

COMPANY 

















AWA 
Be YOUR 


Branch Houses 


In 189 Cities... 


In 189 cities of the United States, Canada, 
Cuba and Hawaii, our member warehouses 
receive merchandise in carload or less-than- 
carload lots ... store it until needed by 
wholesalers, dealers or users... then de- 
liver it where it is wanted. In effect these 
warehouses become your branch house in 
each city you select... storing and dis- 
tributing your goods.... receiving your 
mail and handling your orders... doing 
your billing and receiving your remittances 
if you wish... keeping in touch with you 
through daily stock reports. 

Using the warehouse ‘phone number, you 
may list your name in each local ‘phone 
book, and the warehouse operator will take 
your salesmen’s calls. Yet your identity is 
carefully preserved, for the warehouse can 
use your labels, your billheads, your station- 
ery or any of your personalized forms. 

Charges are made on a “piece work” 
basis. Your costs are based on the num- 
ber of units of your goods that are handled. 
During dull periods you are not burdened 
with fixed overhead expenses, as 
you are if you operate your own 
branch houses. The AWA Plan 

cuts distribution costs, 
saves freight charges, speeds 
delivery, enables you to in- 
crease sales through the stra- 
tegic location of spot stocks. 
Full details in our 32-page 
booklet, sent free on request. 






AMERICAN 


WAREHOUSEMEN’S 


ASSOCIATION 
1876 Adams-Franklin Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





Warehouses 





(Continued from Page 74) 

A GENUINE seagoing garage will 

be a feature of the Dollar liner, 
President Hoover, which will go into 
service this summer. There will be ac- 
commodations for a hundred automo- 
biles, with a repair and service shop and 
all the comforts of home. The boat will 
ply between New York and the Orient 
through the Panama Canal, and at every 
port the passenger may drive his car 
ashore and see the sights. 


The prediction is made by Ogden L. 
Mills, undersecretary of the Treasury, 
that the war debt of the United States will 
be wiped out by 1949. This forecast is 
based upon past performances and future 
prospects. The national debt has been re- 
duced one third in ten years from its peak 
of twenty-six billion dollars. 


HE state of Maine now believes in 

the open-road policy. For several 
years it has increased the mileage of 
state highway kept perpetually free 
from snow; it reached the 8,500 mark 
this winter, with 416 towns codperating. 
Since the state went in for snow control 
the winter tourist business has _in- 
creased, gasoline sales have doubled, the 
small-town trade has been brisker. 


Convincing testimony on behalf of 
drivers’ licenses is presented by the Na- 
tional Safety Council. Ten states with 
strong drivers’ license laws showed an 
average decrease of 1.5 per cent in automo- 
bile fatalities last year. States without such 
laws had an increase of 8.3 per cent. If 
the entire country had done as well as the 
ten license law states, about 1,700 lives 
would have been saved. 


NGINEERS expect to learn more 

about wind pressure from the Em- 
pire State Building, N. Y. C. Its great 
height and simplicity of design will 
help to clear up such problems as the 
effect of the inertia of the building, the 
extent and period of the sway, and the 
influence of walls and partitions in 
bracing the structure. It is estimated 
that the pressure on this skyscraper 
is more than four million pounds. 


Probably the stalest bread in the States 
is a loaf now on exhibition at the Field 
Museum in Chicago. It was baked in 
Egypt more than three thousand years aq?. 


N THE opinion of Dr. Walter Dam- 
rosch, the tastes of music lovers are 
unswervingly classical. A vote by his 
radio audience showed that heading the 
list of favorites were Wagner’s prelude 
to the third act of Lohengrin and his 
overture to Tannhauser; Schubert's 
“Unfinished” symphony and Strauss’s 
Blue Danube waltz. Curiously enough, a 
symphonic-concert audience picked the 
same favorites thirty years ago. 


(Continued on Page 88) 














REGUS DAT OFF 


camera to carry if 
you want the best of 


pictures 


UDGED by its size alone, Leica is 

unique. Judged by its mechanical and 
optical perfection, it is the most remark- 
able cameraof all time. Leica is thesmallest 
roll film camera with focal plane shutter. 
It fits the vest pocket or purse and takes 
36 pictures on a single roll of cinema film, 
double frame size. And pictures enlarge 
perfectly to 12 x 18 inches or more. See 
it—at your dealer’s—or write for pam- 
phlet 1186. 


E. LEITZ, Inc. 


Dept. 5-W 
60 East 10th St. New York, N. Y. 








COMFORT 
DEPENDABILITY 
SEAW ORTHINESS 


built into every “Playmate 


These three factors have made 
Wheeler “Playmates” the choice of 
men and women all over America, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
from the Great Lakes to the Gulf, 
Stepping aboard a “Playmate 
means finding all the conveniences 
you demand in your own home; it 
means never-failing, reliable per- 
formance; and, above all, it means 
absolute safety in the roughest 
water. Your order now assures your 
being on the water at the first sug- 
gestion ‘of summer. Twenty-one 
beautiful models, ranging from 22 
feet to 62 feet. Prices $2,250 to 
$37,500. 


Write for fully illustrated 
Catalog 21 


WHEELER 
SHIPYARD 
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For Exceptionally Good Used Cars 


ATTRACTIVELY PRICED 
See Your Cadillac-La Salle Dealer Now! 


The current used car stocks of Cadillac-La Salle 
dealers offer many exceptionally attractive bar- 
gains. The very nature of Cadillac-LaSalle new 
car business makes this true. In a majority of 
cases, the cars that you will see have been given 
exceptional care by their owners. Many have been 
driven by expert chauffeurs and maintained at 
maximum efficiency. You will find a variety of 
makes other than Cadillacs and La Salles. All are 
special values, permitting you to obtain a good 
used car at a very reasonable price. Any car may be 
purchased on the convenient G.M. A.C. Deferred 
Payment Plan. 


When you purchase a car from a Cadillac-La Salle 
dealer, you will have the assurance that you have 


made your selection on a business-like basis. The 
man from whom you have purchased is a man 
whose reputation for integrity and square dealing 
is well established. The word of your Cadillac- 
LaSalle dealer is virtually a guarantee of future 
satisfaction. He wants your good will, and he will 
stand squarely behind the car that he sells to you. 


There is true economy in the purchase of a used“ 
car. But unless you have the training that enables 

you to know a good used car, it would be wise 

to follow the rule that has guided thousands of 

used car buyers. Go to a reputable merchant. 

Your Cadillac-La Salle dealer now has a number 

of attractive offerings in used cars that will give 

you utmost satisfaction. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan » Oshawa, Canada 
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Panama Canal, Way to Pleasure 


hats, beguiling Chinese and Hindu 

shops, awe-inspiring cathedrals, 
bustling Old and New World streets 
with historic reminders at every corner, 
of sidewalk cafés and Volstead-free 
cabarets, or the hospitable Stranger’s 
Club where Halliburton discovered the 
Canal as the world’s colossal swimming 
hole. All these are there. 

So are the ghosts of the treasure age, 
of Pizarro, Drake, Parker, and Morgan, 
winding down the old mule-pack, gold- 
laid, blood-spattered Isthmian trail. 
But the trail is gone. Bolivar’s Bridge 
has been demolished and_ rebuilt, 
through America’s severed backbone. 
And Panama is still the crossways of 
the universe. 

This Panama, bordering the canal 
route on the New York to California 
coast-to-coast trip, is the gateway to a 
treasure trove of both travel and trade 
in old worlds waiting to be conquered 
anew. The Canal has opened a new 
frontier for the romance roamer and the 
pilgrim of pleasure and progress alike. I 
think this is its least emphasized but 
most significant allurement to the har- 
ried, sight-seeking average man with 
from fourteen to twenty-eight days in 
which to loaf at a minimum cost of about 
five cents a mile. 

Sheer physical and mental change was 
my objective, since we had determined 
on a California trip anyhow. My wife’s 
was color saturation. But she demands 
her vagabonding de luxe. All these were 
achieved in our tour through ten coun- 
tries, including our own, taking in 
Havana, touching South America, call- 
ing at the principal West Coast ports of 
Central America and Mexico. 

We reserved Havana for the return 
voyage so that we could divide two days 
between side-line water, land, and air 
trips at Puerto Colombia and Carta- 
gena, oldest city in South America; so 
that we could peep at the emerald fields 
and the haunts of Bolivar, first Pan- 
American citizen. 


Route of Pirate Ships 


In our eagerness to get on to other 
countries we shortened our stay in and 
around the Canal Zone to three days, 
keeping to our vessel’s schedule, crossing 
from Colén to Balboa by daylight. My 
wife’s color hunt was on in earnest. 
Leaving Balboa, we picked up the path- 
way of the royal galleons and pirate 
ships of bygone centuries laden with 
glittering spoils from off the Spanish 
Main and the loot of the Incas and 


"Tins is Panama. Not the Panama of 


By GUY McCONNELL 


Aztecs, and then for nine days we 
jaunted through a region where rainbow 
chasing becomes a reality and travel 
delights occur in rapid succession. 

In varying degrees of tropic light the 
scenic contrasts of this coastline of the 
five Central American republics repro- 
duce the three primary and two secon- 
dary colors in the rainbow’s spectrum. 
The lava loam of Costa Rica glows 
crimson. Nicaragua dawns orange. O. 
Henry’s country, Honduras, is a yellow 
smear. Tiny Salvador is eternal green. 
Guatemala is a ravishing blue. 


Where is Henry Ford? 


Here one finds the American Egypt 
and India, medieval Spain and Arabian 
Nights, pleasure pots and treasure pots 
awaiting quest and capture—and mar- 
vel everywhere. Railway spurs are 
driven into the jungle where, in primeval 
banana groves, lie tragically ruined 
temples of the sun-worshiping Mayas, 
relics of their pyramids, idols, monoliths, 
and undeciphered sign writing, a thou- 
sand years old before our own civil- 
ization began. On the edges of the 
jungle the fruit companies have built 
deep-water ports and installed modern 
machinery to unload and reload the 
crops brought in on the banana trains. 

But where is Henry Ford? And where 
are the Chicago and New York ex- 
porters of farm implements? Here the 
ox cart is the universal conveyance, 
human arms are the tractors. Obsolete 
agricultural methods borrowed from 
Japan and Asia are still regarded as the 
best and cheapest. It is still believed that 
a foreign mechanic is necessary to the 
use of the simplest mechanical tool. Yet 
these Central Americans erect million- 
dollar theaters in beautiful cities in the 
heart of the wilderness, and they build 
some of the handsomest public buildings 
in the world. 

Central America is the most acces- 
sible, the richest, and most varied of the 
tropical regions linked by the network 
of commerce and supplies to all our own 
ports, via Panama. Yet it is genuinely 
in need of development. 

We were constantly amazed at new 
discoveries, both exotic and matter-of- 
fact. We saw eight-inch begonias and 
four-foot geraniums and local daily 
newspapers with fresher world dis- 
patches than our ship’s wireless caught 
out of the air. We learned of sacred lakes 
and mysterious volcanoes, of the pro- 
posed second canal, under survey over 
the route of the transportation wedge 
old Commodore Vanderbilt nicked in 


the low-lying neck of Nicaragua. We 
heard the most delightful dance music 
in the world, played by a strolling 
marimba band in Guatemala, and we 
discovered that the highlands are within 
a few hours of the seaports. 

Ports of old, ports of gold these rain- 
bow countries are, as are their neighbor- 
ing Mexican ports, a little farther along. 

We flew from Puntarenas to San 
José, capital of Costa Rica, sixty-eight 
miles across the tableland. But at 
Corinto, the Nicaraguan port, finest 
harbor on that coast, we passed up the 
capital in favor of the new canal view 
and the great lake which bears its name, 
going by rail. Salvador has three ports— 
La Libertad, Acajutla, and La Unidn. 
We motored from the first of these to 
San Salvador, some twenty miles in- 
land. 

From San José, Guatemala, a special 
parlor train provides a whole day’s trip 
into the Indian country, including 
Guatemala City; and from Champerico, 
the second Guatemalan call, we visited 
the coffee plantations and went on to 
Mazatlan and our first glimpse of 
Mexico and a bull ring. We took three 
dreamy days in the transit from one 
land to another and three more to wan- 
der into Los Angeles, then on to San 
Francisco. 


Three Steamship Lines 


We used the Panama Mail, the only 
line to cover the South American and 
those Central American and Mexican 
ports that were of immediate interest 
to us; but the equally luxurious, electri- 
cally driven cruisers of the Panama- 
Pacific, including the largest and latest 
unit of the American merchant marine, 
stop at San Diego—if that should be a 
feature in cruise planning—in addition 
to the two other California ports. The 
Panama Mail ships stop at Havana on 
their way east but not on their way 
west. The Panama-Pacific makes the 
Havana stop both east and west. In the 
Canal Zone this line takes in Balboa, 
on the Pacific side, and not Colén, on 
the Atlantic side, bound west, and vice 
versa going east. 

The giant President liners of the 
Dollar Line, leaving New York, offer a 
stay six hours longer at Havana, stop 
only at Balboa for a visit to Panama 
City, then plough on to San Francisco 
on the round-the-world cruise. All these 
lines arrange attractive stopovers. All 
make the Canal crossing a daylight 
feature. Ard this crossing is the coro- 
nation of the whole pageant cruise. 
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ALUE 


THE UNIVERSAL 
APPEAL! 


People cross the Atlantic via 
Cunard in far larger numbers 






than by any other line or group 
of lines... have been doing so con- 
sistently for years. 

This enduring and persistent preference 
is founded upon many things, not the least 
of which is value... value from every 
viewpoint of distinctive service, comfort, 
atmosphere. 

Always Cunard has stood as a symbol 
of excellence . . . excellence bred of 91 
of 
catering to the individual needs and 
tastes of millions of ocean voyagers. 
Aboard Cunarders you will find the un- 
limited a la carte menu, at no extra cost 
. «the deftness of stewards long trained 
in Cunard traditions, stewards who like 


years of steamship management... 


all the Cunard staff, speak your own | 


language. 
The time-saving feature of Cunard ships 
is a matter of days . . . not hours, due to 
the unparalleled frequency, of the Cunard 
Service . . . 123 Sailings to Europe 
between April 1st and mid-August. A 
sailing exactly to suit you... when you 
want it... with a choice of every type 
of accommodations, from the super- 
luxurious to the modest. 
Not content with past glories and achieve- 
ments... Cunard announces the building of 


thenew Super-Cunarder that will write afresh 
chapter in the history of transatlantic travel. 


Carry your funds in Cunard Travellers’ Cheques 


Your Local Agent or The Cunard Steam Ship Co., Ltd., 
25 Broadway, New York 


CUNARD 
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EMPRESS’ 


for extra days 
in the ORIENT 


@ Sail on a giantess of the White Empress fleet. Here 
are the largest, fastest liners on the Pacific. Their 
speed brings the Orient nearer... gives you extra 
days toenjoy Kobe’s half-mile street of shops, Canton’s 

flower boats...the whole glamorous experience! 
Leading these giantesses is the huge new Empress 
of Japan, 26,000 tons gross, 39,000 tons displace- 
ment, 23-knots speed. Her lounges, long gallery, 
verandah-suites-with-bath, swimming pool, surround 
you with 1931 travel luxury. Her sister-ship-in-luxury 
is Empress of Canada. Both have cuisine that’s the 
talk of the Pacific... service “of the Orient.” 





Pay 


tt 


















via HONOLULU...or Direct Express 


@ Choose from two Empress routes; both from Van- 
couver (where trains go to ship’s side) and Victoria. 
Empress of Japan and Empress of Canada on the 

Honolulu route... Empress of Russia and Empress 
of Asia, famous “commuter” liners, on the Speedway 
Express direct to Yokohama in 10 days, pee 
“Empress” Cabin! Service and cuisine as truly Cana- a 

dian Pacific as First Class . ;. spaciousness, comfort, 
at much lower rates. Also “Tourist” and “ Third.” 

Independent travel-touririg round the world . 

Orient conducted tours with Canadian Pacific’s vet- 

eran travel “know-how.” 


Low-cost Round Trip Summer Fares! 
“First”? from $450... 
“Cabin” from $285. ' 


_ Information, booklets with itineraries and rates, 
also reservations from your own agent or Canadian 
Pacific: New York, Chicago, Montreal and 32 other 
cities in U. S. and Canada. 


ORIENT 


Canadian 
Paeitie 


WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


HONOLULU 
YOKOHAMA 
KOBE 
NAGASAKI 
SHANGHAI 
HONG KONG 
MANILA 
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american EXPRESS 





For thirty-nine years travelers from all over the world 
have been streaming into the American Express office in 
Paris for its valuable travel service. 

Taxi drivers, guides, hotel clerks, and porters in Paris 
understand you when you say, “American Express Office.” 
They know instantly, 11 Rue Scribe. 

A picturesque old building, modernized to fit American 
taste ... six stories... elevators... 

And men. It is the men who have made 11 Rue Scribe 
the best known address in the travel world. For these 
men service to travelers is their life work . . . 

They have been put in Paris to give aid to Americans 
who, in the States, bought American Express Travelers 
Cheques, or some form of American Express travel service. 

These men have been chosen for their specialized knowl- 
edge ...a versatile corps equipped with experience to 
meet the demands of an infinite variety of travelers. 

The best trains? Aeroplane services? How much to hire 
a car? How to get funds from home? Every travel or 
shopping question answered courteously and correctly. 

Americans flood into this little bit of transplanted 
America because they feel at home there. They know — 
are welcome and are expected to ask questions, cas 
Travelers Cheques, receive their mail and cables, arrange 
for their travel accommodations, and 
meet their friends there. 

The best known travel address? To 
be sure. And yet it is only one of the | 
chain of trave “gp eaten for Fo \:-¥ i: 
travelers by the American Express | memes cequs, mom sec 
Company in Europe and pr Bay ts “a oe wom 


ERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


WORLD SERVICE FOR TRAVELERS 








American Express Company * 
65 Broadway, New York 599 Market St. at 2nd, San Francisco 
70 E. Randolph St.,Chicago 603-608 Standard Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Please send me information on a trip to 





leaving about 
Name. 








lasting 


Address 


weeks, 

















(Continued from Page 84) 

|S spreneed in alchemy is one of those 

things which never dies. Franz 
Tausend, a German, recently announced 
that he had discovered the secret of 
making gold. Every metal has its 
peculiar vibration, he claimed, and he 
had the recipe for giving gold vibrations 
to iron or lead. His project ‘was a queer 
mixture of chemistry and music. Un. 
fortunately, the only gold he was able to 
produce came from the pockets of hope- 
ful investors, so a Munich court con- 
victed him of fraud. 


Our government has been earnestly 
requested by the legislature of Puerto Rico 
to spell the name of that island correctly, 
“ Porto,” the islanders say, is a corrup- 
tion of the truly Spanish word “ Puerto,’ 
To change the official spelling, Congress 
will have to pass a law. 


tbe elevators running in the same 
shaft is a recent achievement of the 
Westinghouse Company in its office 
building in Pittsburgh, after solving 
many difficult problems in engineering. 
When an express elevator starts on its 
trip to the upper part of the building, a 
local car comes from the basement and 
serves the lower floors. Safety devices 
keep the cars from bumping each other, 
and they always travel in the same 
direction. The engineers believe that 
this invention will permit a substantial 
increase in the amount of rentable sky- 
scrapers space 


The human body contains more calcium 
than ut does any other mineral, and the 
best and cheapest source of supply is milk. 
Dr. Hazel Munsell of the Bureau of 
Home Economics says that a quart of 
milk daily insures the growing child of 
the best storage of calcium for the manu- 
facture of bones and teeth. It is equivalent 
in calcium content to 10 large oranges, 10 
large helpings of cauliflower, 24 helpings 
of carrots, 32 eggs, or 20 pounds of beef. 


PROJECT that stirs the imagina- 

tion is the proposed international 
highway connecting the United States 
with Alaska. Within the space of a year 
the dream of the Pacific-Yukon High- 
way has become a strong possibility. 
Congress has voted $10,000 for an in- 
quiry into the feasibility of the road, a 
commission appointed by the President 
has pronounced it practicable, aerial 
photographs have been taken, and a 
preliminary survey has been made of 
five hundred miles of a proposed loca- 
tion. The governments at Ottawa and 
at Victoria have received the idea 
cordially. The proposed road would run 
from Seattle to Fairbanks through 
regions of vast mineral wealth and great 
scenic beauty. It will be costly, of course, 
but its sponsors say that ways can 
found to finance its construction. 

(Continued on Page 91) 
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(Continued from Page 88) 

HEN an earthquake is going on, 
Woezy out and sit in the sedan. 
This is the advice of Dr. T. A. Jaggar, 
an American volcano expert. Though he 
is an experienced observer of earth- 
quakes, he drove his automobile right 
through a bad one in Hawaii without 
knowing it was happening. Cars, with 
their springs and rubber tires, are poor 
conductors of these quivers, he says, 
while houses actually magnify them. 


Germany recently enacted a tax on 
cigarettes, but the consumer still buys his 
favorite smoke at the same price per pack. 
The explanation may be found in every 
package. The manufacturer removes one 
cigarette in every ten to meet the tax. 


[§ Aquarter of a century the number of 
students enrolled in our high schools 
has increased sixfold. Unfortunately too 
many pupils fall by the wayside and do 
not finish the course. In New York state, 
a recent report of the education depart- 
ment says, only 30 per cent of the enter- 
ing students go through to graduation. 
Secondary schools put too much empha- 
sis upon courses preparing the student 
for college, these educators say. 


When we drink we-cream soda through 
a straw we are just following an old 
Tibetan custom. The Field Museum in 
Chicago has specimens of ancient Tibetan 
drinking vessels equipped with straws or 
wooden tubes. To this day the native of 
Tibet drinks his arrack (somewhat more 
potent than soda water) through a straw. 


oe of the dirigible and the 
airplane, preserving the best fea- 
tures of both, has been offered to the 
government for consideration by its 
inventor, George W. Hardin of Ten- 
nessee. The plan is to attach an airplane 
body with two motors to the bottom of 
a small dirigible. The inventor believes 
that the craft would combine something 
of the speed of an airplane with the 
safety of a dirigible. 
(Continued on Page 94) 








HOTEL 
WASHINGTON 


Opposite the United States Treasury 
PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE 
AT 15TH & F STREETS 
400 ROOMS—400 BATHS 


Floor clerks on each floor. Desks open 
from 7.30 A.M. until midnight. A 
service particularly attractive to ladies 
traveling alone. 


Easy of access yet located at the very 
center of life in the Capital City. 
RATES NO HIGHER THAN 
ANY OTHER FIRST CLASS HOTEL 
Booklet sent upon request 
S. E. BONNEVILLE 
anaging Director 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
























Colorado 
for the Ideal 
1931 Vacation 


Spend aweek or a whole 
summer in America’s 
nearest mountain play- 
ground. Only one night 
from Chicago or St. 
Louis. Excellent accom- 
modations at reason- 
able prices. 














Bear Lake in Rocky Mountain National Park, Colorad: 


To Get the Best and See the Most, 
Go Union Pacific 


Unexcelled vacation service to the West. All the 
best attractions to choose from; 15 National 
Parks and more of the scenic West than any 
other railroad serves— 


| 
| 





Zion-Bryce-Grand Canyon 
Yellowstone-Grand Teton 
Rocky Mountain National Parks 
Colorado 
California and Hawaii 
Pacific Northwest and Alaska 
Western Dude Ranches 


Take advantage of low summer fares with liberal 
stopover privileges. At little more than half the 
usual rail fares via Union Pacific you can visit 
any of the above regions. 

Let us also tell you about our all-expense escorted tours. You 
save time, money, trouble, know the cost before you start. 
Write today for free illustrated booklets about 

any of our vacation wonderlands. 





J. P. Cummins, General Passenger Agent, Room 63 
Union Pacific System, Omaha, Nebr. 


Please send me complete information and booklets about.................-- 





THE OVERLAND ROUTE 


UNION PACIFIC 
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QUAINT CAPE COD 


A Land of Vacation Sport and Rest - Fishing, 


For booklet write Vacation Bureau, Room 118-C, New Haven, Ct, 


—— 


HERE-TO-GO 


‘a HOTEL-~ RESORT VY 
AND TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 


Established 1906 
FEATURED EVERY MONTH IN SEVEN PUBLICATIONS 


OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 
eATLANTIC MONTHLY, COUNTRY LIFE, HARPER’S, REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS, SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, THE GOLDEN BOOK, 

and WORLD’S WORK 


ce and rates in our departments write to 


For spa 
THE WHERE-TO-GO BUREAU, Inc.. 8 Beacon Street, Boston. Mass.. U. S. A.. 








Bathing, Sailing, Golf. 





THE NEW HAVEN RR. 




















A MONTH 


$500 


@ Personal servant, 
sight-seeing trips, best 
hotels, bazaar pur- 
chases and first-class 
rail travel for you, serv- 
ant’s fare included. 
©98% on-time express- 
es, English spoken 
everywhere, guides 
unnecessary. 

@ Agra’s luminous Taj 
Mahal, Delhi polo, 
camel-trod Khyber 
Pass, Punjabi nautch 
dancers, holy Benares, 
Bengal tiger hunts, 
Lalla Rookh’s garden 
in Kashmir. 

e Information and 
booklet ‘Ten India 
All-Range Tours,” 
from India State Rail- 
ways, Delhi House, 
38 East 57th Street, 
New York. 

@ Or, consult the bet- 
ter travel agents. 








SWEDEN 


TH LONG DAYS are far too 
short in Sweden. There are so 
~ interesting things to see and 

Stockholm, Sweden’s interesting 





ENGLAND 








OF LUXURY |} 





. HOTEL 
GREAT 
CENTRAL 


MARYLEBONE ROAD, N. W.1 


LONDON 


Quiet and refined—providing the bestin English 
home life. Bedrooms with h. and c. water. 
Telephones. Numerous Private Suites. Ideal 
and convenient location. Highly recommended 
for extended stay. Booklet Where-To-Go Bureau. 












MAINE 


A FISHERMAN’S 
PARADISE 














BANGOR ano 
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RaiLRoap 
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Grea 
country in the heart o' 
the Maine Woods. Over 100 waters 
abounding in fish. Log cabins, 
tents, camps, hotels, as you wish. 
No finer vacationopportunity pre- 
sents itself for the lover of the out- 
doors. Hay fever unknown. Only 
a night’s ride from New York or 
Boston. Get the facts now in our ‘SAS 
160 page magazine, In tHe Marne Woops. Send 10 
cents to Passenger Department, Bangor & Aroostook 
Railroad, 52 Graham Building, Bangor, Meine. 


MICHICAN 


Cn MICHIGAN 


Real fishing — canoeing — adventure — wilderness 
exploring—a wealth of material for historic study 
—surf bathing—inland lakes—unexcelled scenic 
beauty. The finest hotels and resorts too— at most 
reasonable rates. For full particulars, address 
PENINSULA DEVELOPMENT BUREAU 
MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


ADIRONDACK MTS. N. Y. 
THE CRATER CLUB 


Lake Ch N. ¥. Cottages without 
ing cares. Excellent table. Moderate 


It’s go-as-you-please and 
do-what-you-wish in 
Glacier Park 


Here’s the Old West—carefree, 
informal. Come climb a switch- 
back trall,a glacier, or a mile-high 
peak—swim, fish, hike, golf,dream, 
worship the sun—get a close-up 
of Nature from bus, launch, or 

ddle. Just let your fancy guide 
youl Write Great Northern Vaca- 
tions,St.Paul, about Escorted Tours. 
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Where-To- Go advertising covers best prospects 
TRAVEL 





\ACIFIC NORTHWEST 
All-Expense Plan Tours 










2 Weeks $200 one EONS 
The electrified, scen supreme 
Indian inter Nat IFark, 


Indlancoremoriai, Me. 
ihe Sega 


oe 


¥ Colorado Yellowstone 

daniaetty Awonts Sabede "Gactte's 

6177 (includes meals on ORES 
meals included) 


ém Yellowstone) 

> Ph rccren ns 
/ “ B. Haynes, wing teary ig 
|] MILWAUKEE | Sis Union Beaton. Chicago, Ill 










The New 
EMPIRE BUILDER 


The Luxurious 
ORIENTAL LIMITED 


ALL EXPENSES, 


Price deflation hits travel. 15 AN 


aoe Social references required. Send for circulars 


NEW ORLEANS LA. 


(he St. Charles 


New Orleans 


One of America’s Leading Hotels 
ALFRED S AMER & CO 

















-ltd. Proprietors 
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VACATION CLUB, ine 


333 N. Michigan Ave. Chicage 
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Seep nee Tonseccaton Seed. |, ; 
ioe tery ety ne) $238 *° EUROPE fee bes? 


THE TRAVEL GUILD, Inc. pg en HOTELS.COMPLETE SIGHTSEEING 
180 North Michigan Chicago . EXPERIENCED LEADERSHIP 
521 Fifth Avenue, New ¥ ene aa pol THROUGH EUROPE BOOKLET 








COMMONWEALTH TOURS 
38 NEWBURY ST 
BOSTON,MASS. 
















*759 Round World 
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Blestrified Over 
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Rockies unr [ROBERTSON TRAVEL 


104 days, $7 day. Send for Literature 






eROMUMNNRR eso et 
_____GRUISES-TOURS 


IEUROPE 


wom by specialists who have 


seapor capital; Visby, city of ruins 
roses; quaint-costumed Dale- 
carlia ;. Virmland, country of Géstg 
Berling; ; the marvelous Gota Canal; 
and the Midnight Sun by comfort 
able electric trains. 


Eight days direct from New York 
by the Swedish American Line, 
From London er Paris by conven. 
dent boat or train service — ten 
hours by air. Through trains from 
Berlin and Hamburg. Booklet free 
from any travel bureau er write 


SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 
TRAVEL INFORMATION BUREAU 


Dept. U 
551 Fier Av., NEw YorK City 


e om @ new route 








AIL out of the Old South-- from Baltimore 

or Hampton Roads through the Chesa- 
peake Bay--past historic Fortress Monroe--on 
new, fast. 15,000-ton, mail liners -- direct to 
Le Havre or Hamburg. Inexpensive luxury 
..one-class ships ... the best is yours... 
large staterooms, 60% with private bath or 
shower . . . broad decks, inviting lounges 
. famed Maryland cuisine. Eight glorious 


days at sea 
Ask any travel egency or 
Write direct for illustrated folden 


BALTIMORE 
AIL LINE 


PASSENGERS - MAIL + FAST FREIGHT 
Baltimore Trust Building + Baltimore, Md. 


$345» 
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All expense tours with Istclass and de luxe 
hotels and proved personal service at - 
dent four rates. {— oups, mem: —— 4 
nt ~s “4 much luxurious m 1 
ra ss tours via Mediterranean. 
Write. for booklet “ W.” 
5225th Ave..N.Y. 


CARLETON TOURS, 2254. 








Th PERSONAL TOUCH t 


your tour of EU ROPE 


FE your local travel agent or drop # note to Desn 
Ss ro Dawson, Ltd., and have een arrange your, 


Your tour will b 
next trip to Europe. You ood in Bo 


. . who know their Europe from every 8D 

Independent Tours Private Motor Tours 
59 Branches in Europe servin 

discriminating travellers since 


DEAN &DAWSON, Lid. 











BUREA 
So. Spring Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 








a 512 Fifth Ave. New oar 
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CANADA 








“WOVA SCOT 








FROM 
BOSTON 


we: 


Sumptuous new hotels welcome 
you...from Yarmouth to Halifax. 


New LAKESIDE INN—at Yar- 
mouth, the southern tip end. Trout 
Streams and salmon ee 


THE PINES—overlooking Digby 
and the sparkling “Gap.” Swim- 


{ming pool, golf, tennis, boating. 
CORNWALLIS INN, Kentville— 


famous apple orchard region— 
nearby Evangeline’s Grand Pré. 


LORD NELSON—at historic Hali- 
fax. Golf, yachting, beautiful drives. 


Eastern Steamship liners—Boston or New 
York to Yarmouth. Or New York, New 
Haven & Hartford to St. John—thence Can- 
adian Pacific steamer to Digby. Dominion 
Atlantic Railway express trains meet ships. 

motor roads throughout Province. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 
HOTELS Write or call any Can. 


Pac. office including 


344 Madison Ave., New York; 405 Boylston 
St., Boston; 1500 Locust St., Philadelphia 
nS 


STHE STAMPEDE RANCH $ 


Premier Dude Ranch of Canadian North west. Joins 
ranch of H. R. H. Prince of Wales. In big foothills 
of Canadian Rockies. Riding, Roping, Packing. 
Camping & Hunting Trips in mountains. Good trout 
fishing. western saddle horses. Real cowboys. 
Season May 15th to Oct. Ist 

AREAL VACATION ON A REAL RANCH 

For detailed information, Address 


Ni WEADICK, Manager, High River, Alberta, Canada 
NORTHERN ONTARIO 
TIMAGAMI _ Wabi-Kox came 


LAKE TIMAGAMI 
4 North Woods Bungalow Camp in heart of four mil- 
liom acres of virgin forest. 1,502 Lakes. Every com- 
fort. Wonderful fishing. "Boating, Bathing, and 
vias One night from Toronto. Booklet. Mr, 
WILSON, 242 Maplewood Ave., Toronto, Ont. Cane 





y' FROM NY. 
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A NEW HOSPITALITY|=— A 


Summer is on the 
way and adventure is 
calling. Slip away for a holiday 
in Old-World Quebec, the prov- 
ince of Romance, NOW while 
the tender charm of Spring lies in 
the Norman countryside and storied 
highways — or later when Summer 
weaves her spell. Recapture the glam- 
our of the past in ancient Quebec city. 
. Keep step with the continental 
gaiety ‘of modern Montreal ; . Ex- 
plore the virgin shore and mountain 
beauty of scenic Gaspésie, only recently 
unlocked to the motorist by the new 

Perron Boulevard (426 miles); un- 
spoiled resorts: Golf, fishing, sports, 
sea air. Excellent hotels and wayside 
inns; reasonable rates. 

The Provincial Government will 
gladly forward fascinating travel bro- 
chures of Quebec filled with prac- 
tical information as to routes, 
hotels, attractions, suggested itin- 
eraries, annotated road map, 
etc. 



























Mail the coupon 






Coupon T. I. 


Quebec Provincial Tourist Bureau 
Quebec City, Canada 
Please send descriptive booklcts to: 








CRUISES-TOURS 





WYOMING 


BAR P QUARTER—CIRCLE RANCH 
Ahome ranch in the foot hills of the Big Horn 
Mountains, Wyoming. Horseback riding, interest- 





Indo-China Big Game 


Shooting trips arranged, oppertenced guides, , low 





































Switzerland 
of a Thousand 


Moods! 


Towering mountains and 
peaceful lakes . .. bustling 
cities and quaint villages. 
It’s all a fascinating and ever- 
changing story that never 
grows old. 






















In your travels you will 
of course visit 


LUCERNE 


and not leave this beautiful 
Lake District without making 
at least one of the following 
mountain excursions—by boat 
and rail— 


VITZNAU-RIGI 
BURGENSTOCK 
euueiteene: shinai 
dab AD- ime 

TREIB-SEELISBER 
GERSCHNIALP-TRUBSEE (ENG- 
STANSERHORN 

PILATUS 















All present vistas of unfor- 
gettable Alpine beauty 


Write us for booklee W 


SWISS FEDERAL 
RAILROADS 


475 Fifth Ave. 





cost. Write for circular. Rankin, 





ing old trails, fishing. More than an ordinary vaca- 
tion, Address WILLIAM PATON, Shell, Wyoming. 





TOURS 





EMPLE 
OURS 


PARIS“ROME 
CORTINA TOUR 
& COUNTRIES 


$535 


Spring tours and other tours, $295-$1500 
For complete infermation oddress 






















Representative, 1523 Broad St., Nashville, i 


SQM TH AMERICA 


DIRECT TO RIO 12 DAYS 
No Intermediate Stops 














Fortnightly service on 
the famous “ Prince" 
ships provide for the fastest 
time to Rio de Janeiro, Santos, 
Montevideo and Buenos Aires, 
Accommodations for first class 


= passengers only. Reservations 
108 and literature at authorized 
DAYS tourist agents or Furness Prince 
23 Line, 34 Whitehall Street (where | ——_____— 
PORTS Broadway begins) or 565—5th 
$680 | Ave., New York City. 
FURNESS ince LINE 
Prince Line Service has © been continuous between 


New York and South America for 35 years 














TEMPLE TOURS 
443 Park Sq, Bidg., Boston, Mass. 














America 


Where-To-Go publicity covers N. 


TOURS 


UNIVERSITY TOURS and 
VACATION TRAVEL TOURS 


Visiting Picturesque 
Corners of Europe 

Excellent Travel Arrangements 

Leadership and Congenial 

Group Membership 
Recognized for College Credit 
Write for Booklet 

THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 
587 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
























Or 





















Go Around and Across 


America 
one way water by 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 
one way rail 
across continent 


NEW YORK 
_ HAVANA 
PANAMA CANAL 
CALIFORNIA 


(either Eastbound or Westbound) 
Great new electric liners—! fast- 
est, finest in a , offers 
ing every ocean luxury. 

No. 1 Broadway, New York; 460 Market 
St., San Francisco; or authorised steam- 
ship or agents. 










fonoma focifie fine 


* ALL NEW STEAMERS 





NORTH { AP CRUISE June 29 

S.S. Calgaric- $550 up 
Iceland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Kie) Canal, 
Holland, (Paris, Rhine, Switzerland, Italy, Russia), 
England, Ireland. Select clientele; the most and 
best for your money. 


Hotels, Drives, Fees, etc., included. 
Frank C. Clark, Times Bidg,, N. Y. 





5 
COUNTRIES 


Become acquainted $ 37 O 


with our amazing Wremsiais 
travel values. We spe- vtelp orate 
cialize in economical ‘ 
European Tours for the intellectual elite. 
@ Cunard Supremacy,14,000satisfied guests, 


STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 
551 Fifth Ave.,N.¥. Write for Booklet $ 





























12 COUNTRIES—5! DAYS 


CUNARD §. S, LANCASTRIA 
SAILING JUNE 30 


INCLUDING ALL EXPENSES ON 
SHIP AND SHORE N.Y.TO N.Y, 
A most complete itin- 
erary including Madeira, 
Spain, Algeria, Italy, 
Monaco, Holland, Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, 
Scotland, Belgium, 
France. Generous stays in 
every port. Send for com- 
plete information. 
Your Local Agent Or 














Round the World $690] 


All shore excursions included. 30 days Bare ean 
aiLEN Tl $200. Orient Cruise 57 days 
| TOURS, 154 Boylston Street, Sten, "hen 


ee for June closes April 25! 





_CUNARD LINE 


25 Broadway New York City 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 
542 Fifth Ave. New York City 
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Leviathan 


...to France and 


England 


MAY9 + MAY 27 
JULY 4. 


JUNE 17 
AUGUST 1 


Leviathan at Southampton 


Smart folk off to the golf championships, 
the races and the thrills of Europe . . . 
bankers, diplomats, debutantes, and 
stars of sport and screen...sail with them 
on the Leviathan, world’s largest ship. 


In salons, lounges, smoking rooms, game 
rooms, staterooms, everywhere, there is 
the American flair for spaciousness, mod- 
ern appointments and faultless service 
. + Comfort at 5-day speed... Brilliant 
Club Leviathan, Ben Bernie dance 
orchestra, suppers and entertainment, 
without cover charge or check . . . Pom- 
peian swimming pool . .. Ship to Shore 
telephone . .. a renowned cuisine under 
the direction of a famous chef. 


FIVE FAMOUS CABIN LINERS 
Weekly sailings at low fares 
to Plymouth, Cherbourg, Hamburg 


GEORGE WASHINGTON - AMERICA 
REPUBLIC . PRESIDENT HARDING 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


®@ Tourist Third Cabin accommodations 
as low as $105 one way, $185 round 
trip. Leviathan famous “Grade A” Tour- 
ist $122.50 one way, $216 round trip. 


UNITED STATES LINES 
Paul W. Chapman, President 


For plete information see your local agent 
or our offices: New York, Atlanta, Boston, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis, Phila- 
delphia, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Minnea- 
polis, Seattle, Pittsburgh, Washington, Little 
Rock, New Orleans. SPECIFY AMERICAN 
SHIPS FOR YOUR FOREIGN TRADE 














(Continued from Page 91) 


HE swiftest motion picture ever 

taken was recently exhibited in 
New York; the actors were molecules. 
The film was recorded at a rate of 40,500 
pictures a second by means of a device 
invented by Baron Shiba, Japanese 
scientist. The camera has no shutter; it 
runs wide open, but each exposure is 
made by the discharge of an electric 
spark. For éxhibition purposes the flying 
molecules were slowed down to a crawl. 
In the same way the swiftest rifle bullet 
can-be shown taking a leisurely stroll 
across the screen. 


A pedestrian crossing a street was halted 
by traffic in the middle of the thoroughfare. 
He then decided that his position was 
dangerous and started back to the curb from 
which he had come. He was struck by a 
car and injured. The supreme court of 
Michigan denies him damages on the 
ground that the driver could not anticipate 
that the plaintiff would suddenly change 
his mind. 


CLEVER piece of “detective 

work” is credited to Dr. W. 
F. Meggers of the Bureau of Standards 
in catching the new metal, rhenium. It 
has been known for several years that 
this element exists; it was isolated two 
years ago by German chemists. Now 
Dr. Meggers has taken its picture. He 
has its spectrum lines, those identifying 
marks which distinguish all the ninety- 
two elements from one another. The 
Washington scientist has one twenty- 
eighth of an ounce of rhenium, prac- 
tically the whole supply in the States. 
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May of these Sequoia giants 
are twice the age of the Christian era... all of 
them were old-timers when Caesar crossed the 
Rubicon! 

You may include the Mariposa Grove of Big 
Trees this summer, on your way to towering 
Yosemite. All-Expense Tours, including the 
Mariposa Big Trees, range from 2 to 4 daysand 
$23 to $77.50. Ask your travel agent, or write 
for scenic folders: Yosemite Park and Curry 
Co., Box 164, Yosemite National Park, Calif. 


YOSEMITE 


& MARIPOSA BIG TREES 









THROUGH 
EUROPE 


“~OOK’S 
A WONDER WAND THAT WAVES 
ALL OVER THE WORLD... 


a om ig 


s 





Thousands every year put to test the 
Travel-Service Facilities of Thos.Cook 
& Son...in practically every country 
they look to Cook’s for every travel- 
ling need... for mail... for cables 
... for advice.. 


. and for comfort... 
and this great service is yours too for the 
mere asking. 

90 Years of experience . . . 300 con- 
veniently located offices—200 in 
Europe alone. Tell us about your 





plans, your available time and your 
_ budget ideas . . . if you prefer Travel 
| by train... by automobile . . . or by 
airplane . . . if you wish to travel so- 
ciably with congenial companions or 
exclusively with your family or friends 
... or individually as the mood im- 
pels. Whatever your requirements, it 
costs you nothing to consult us. . . to 
scrutinize our multifarious group pro- 
grams... or to let us work out your 
own independent individual itinerary. 


| Cook’s Travellers’ Cheques Welcome 
Everywhere 


THOS. COOK & SON 


587 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Washingto” 
hicago St.Louis San Francisco Los Angeles 
Toronto Montreal Vancouver 


in co-operation with 


WAGONS-LITS CO. 
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OHIO 
NIPPON 


Good Moening 
Japan 


Meet Japan at the 
Golden Gate... at the 
gangplank of one of 
the magnificent new N.Y.K. motor liners. 
All the American refinements of comfort 
and luxury have been embodied in these 
splendid ships. * For your still greater en- 
joyment you may travel in the atmosphere 
of Nippon and so add almost a month (14 
days going and coming) to your visit to the 
Orient. This charming and worth while in- 





troduction to Japanese customs and lan- 
guage will make you feel at home by the 


time you reach the cherry blossom kingdom 


and say “Ohio (good morning), Nippon.” 


JAPAN, CHINA, AND THE PHILIPPINES... 
STOP-OVER AT HONOLULU 
Luxurious swimming pool, gymnasium, wide 
decks, elegant staterooms and suites, and 
tantalizing menus that will linger long and 
pleasantly in your memory. Dancing, to be 
sure, and every other kind of entertainment. 
Verandah cafe, equipped stage, ship tele- 
phones, and English-speaking stewards. 
* Regular sailings from San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, first class $300. up. From Seattle 
and Vancouver direct to the Orient on new 
Cabin and Tourist-cabin motor liners or all 
Tourist-cabin ships; Cabin $250. up, Tourist- 
cabin $125. Special reduced summer round-trip 


rates,#F or detailed information,writeDept.20. 

New York 25 Broadway 
545 Fifth Avenue 

San Francisco . 551 Market St. 

Seattle . 1404 Fourth Avenue 

Chicago . 40 No. Dearborn St. 


Los Angeles 
605 So. Grand Ave. 


*or Cunard Line, Gen. Agents 
or at any local tourist agent. 








How best to 
see the whole 


Pacific Coast 











on one roundtrip ticket ! 













MT. RAINIER 
COLUMBIA 


(CASCADE MTS.) GREAT SALT LAKE 


AGUA CALIENTE (O 


CROSSING 


aes OPTIONAL 

SCENIC TOURS 
BY 

MOTOR COACH 








CARRISO GORGE 


* OR EAST VIA SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
SUNSET ROUTE (NEWORLEANS ) 
OR GOLOEN STATE ROUTE. 

(KANSAS CITY-CHICAGO) 








\ Vien you go tothe Pacific Coast 
this year don’t miss one single 
place you want to see. No matter 
where you buy your ticket insist 
that it include every famous place 
you want to see after you reach 
California. 

Illustrated above is one Southern 
Pacific roundtrip. You come West 
by any northern United States or 
Canadian line, then by SHasta 
RouTE down through the Pacific 


Northwest to San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. Returning via the 
OveRLAND RovuTE you can in- 
clude,among other famous places, 
Yosemite and Lake Tahoe. 


You can reverse the order, Or 
come West via the Sunset RouTE 
through New Orleans or GOLDEN 
SraTE Route, Chicago, Kansas 
City and Los Angeles. Send the 
coupon. Low summer fares West 


are in effect May 15. 


Southern Pacific 


4 GREAT ROUTES FOR TRANSCONTINENTAL TRAVEL 








O. P. BARTLETT, 310 South Michigan Blvd., Chicago, or H. H. Gray, 531 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


My Pacific Coast destination will be 





include the places I have checked: 


{ } Santa Barbara { } Del Monte { } El Paso 


Name 


{ } Great Salt Lake 
} TheBigTrees [} CraterLake { } Pacific Northwest ’ 
{ ] San Antonio 


{ } LakeTahoe [] Yosemite 
{ } San a aaa tian es 


Address 





Please send me an itinerary that will 
} Tioga PassTour 
San Diego 
ouston { } New Orleans 
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Ger OFF 


MAIN 
STREET 





















<== When you go 
to ov from 


LIFORNIA 


See unfamiliar sights—gain 
refreshing new impressions! “A 
real tonic to nerves—this dif- 
ference,”’ doctors say. 


On the way, a bit of Old Spain 
—Havana. Then through the 
gigantic Panama Canal —one 
of the world’s wonders. 


Three great New Electric Liners 
(no smoother ships afloat) — 
California 
Virginia 
Pennsylvania 

Largest, fastest, finest in inter- 
coastal service! Fortnightly, 
13-day express sailings coast- 
to-coast. Also Special water-and- 
rail round-trip tours. 


REDUCED SUMMER FARES 
Effective now 





HAVANA TOURS: 9-day all- 
expense inclusive tours to 
Havana and return by Panama 
Pacific Liner. Ask for folder. 











Nu 


Apply to No. 1 Broadway, New York; 
460 Market St., San Francisco; our 
offices elsewhere or authorized S. S. or 
R. R. agents. 


fonama facifie 


me STEAMER S 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 





(Continued from Page 14) 
puts into the vein as much venom as can 
lie upon the head of her needle, and 
after binds up the little wound with a 
hollow bit of shell; and in this manner 
opens four or five veins. ... 

“The children play together all the 
rest of the day and are in perfect health 
until the eighth. Then the fever begins 
to seize them, and they keep their beds 
for two days, very seldom three; in eight 
days’ time they are as well as before 
their illness.” 

One Timoni, who had had his daugh- 
ter inoculated in 1717, was the first to 
advise the Royal Society of the Asiatic 
custom (this in 1714); the daughter died 
in 1741—of smallpox, through some 
strange fluke. 

On returning to England Lady Mon- 
tagu aroused the interest of the Court. 
Following the inoculation of six con- 
demned criminals, who had been prom- 
ised freedom if they survived (they did), 
the Princesses Amelia and Caroline, 
granddaughters of George I, were in- 
oculated April 19, 1722. 

On June 26, 1721, the stunt was tried 
out in America, at the suggestion of 
Cotton Mather; Dr. Zabdiel Boylston, 
of Boston, used all the skill at his com- 
mand, for the patients were his only son 
and two Negro slaves. 

Inoculation spread to Philadelphia 
in 1730 and in 1738 to Charleston, S. C., 

(Continued on Page 97) 

















Whi, 


Bad-Nauheim 


Germany 


The World-resort for Diseases 
of the Heart, 


also for arterial sclerosis, rheu- 
matism, nervous disorders. A 
Mecca for those seeking health. 


Plenty of amusements, famous 
orchestra, opera, golf and va- 
rious other sports. Motor trips. 
Excellent hotel accommoda- 
tion. 

For information apply to 


German Tourist Information Office 
665 Fifth Ave., New York City 


or to any first-class travel agency. 








Le, 


SEE BONNIE SCOTLAND 





AND TRAVEL BY 
AWORLD FAMOUS TRAIN 


¥ 
Take the FLYING SCOTSMAN ... 


superb train of modern luxury... at 





SAS 4 





10.0 a.m. any week-day from King's 
Cross Station (London) and in just 8% 
hours you will be in Edinburgh. Glori- 
ous Edinburgh... Athens of the North 
they call it... well named too .. .the 
rugged beauty of the castle high upon 
the rock is not excelled by the Acrop- 
olis. When you have seen and left 
the beauty of Edinburgh, go north to 
mighty Stirling . . . then further to Bal- 
moral, highland home of the King and 
Queen. Scotland makes poets... you 
will know why when you have seen 
the glorious Trossachs and the Western 





Highlands .. . Scotland makes golfers, 
too... you will understand this also 
when you have played at St. Andrews. 
Call or write for new descriptive 


booklet 80. 
yy 


COMMUNICATE WITH KETCHAM 
General Agent 
11 W. 42nd Street, New York 


+ 
LONDON 

AND NORTH EASTERN 
RAILWAY 


OF ENGLAND AND SCOTIAND 


—, 
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(Continued from Page 96) 
where a Dr. Mowbray developed an 
improved technique by using virus from 
the pustule of a previous inoculation; in 
1776 George Washington ordered all 
soldiers to bare their veins. 

Parliament (to jump back to Eng- 
land) prohibited the practice on July 23, 
1840, for vaccination had long since 
proved a better bet. 


SOUTH 
AFRICA 


ND 


















We who enjoy the comforts of the ma- 
chine age owe much to Edward Goodrich 
Acheson, also to his sharp eyes. Had he 
not spotted, back in 1891, a few stray 
flakes, shiny black and blue and irides- 
cent, of what proved to be a first-class 
abrasive, now known as Carborun- 
dum, civilization today might boast no 
interchangeable parts, no structural 
materials superior to those of forty years 
ago; and hence, perhaps, no motorcar, 
no airplane. 

Emery (an impure oxide of aluminum) 
which the new product supplanted, had 








View of the Vicloria Falls 


—where sunshine, 
health, and travel 
thrills abound! 


South Africa, a vast Temple of 
Nature, is adorned with many 
marvelous masterpieces—Victoria 
Falls, the Drakensberg Mountains, 





£ ove oo. ne “3 


the weird Cango Caves, the Valley 
of a Thousand Hills and a succes- 
sion of awe-inspiring scenic beau- 
ties. Here also are luscious fruits 
and gorgeous flowers in amazing 






served metalworkers since the days of 
ancient Egypt and served them well, 
but it is ineffectual in shaping modern 
alloys to our needs. 

Acheson, whose scientific apprentice- 


' oat Baia 


* 
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It was the Devon tides that first brought 


profusion. 


The land of Kimberley and the 
Rand, that pours forth the great- 
est harvest of diamonds and gold, 
is also blest with rich floods of 
golden sunshine and a glorious, 
stimulating climate! 


ship had been with Edison—he helped 
develop the carbon filament for light 
bulbs—used to wear a diamond ring. 
Perhaps it was that ring that set him 
to thinking about carbon. Diamonds, 
(Continued on Page 104) 


news of England’s rising sea power. 
Even though Fowey is pronounced 

‘‘Foy”, she is proud of having sent 
forty-seven ships to the siege of Calais 
against London’s twenty-five. A tumble 
of ridges and ravines takes you to Fal- 
mouth where the Greeks came for hides 
and the French for revenge. 
























See African game animals in fasci- 
nating variety at close range in 
Kruger National Park, the world’s 
greatest natural ‘“‘zoo’’! 


You can gather wild rose sprays in 
June on sunny Devon hedgerows. The 
green barley grows deep along the fields. 
The grasses begin to be tinged with the 
soft hues of their bloom and ox-eye 
daisies flourish in white companies. 


Near Durban—“Pearl of the East African 
Coast’* you will mect the black man in 
all his native glory—quaint kraals, age- 
old tribal customs, primitive musical in- 
struments, wild war dances! 





: : FIC There are dapplings of the elder’s creamy 
Good golf, tennis, and fishing—delightful PAC\ blossom on some of the hedges and the 
. seaside sports—ample travel comfort, (IND b fl 1] 
) annin dheaeriedinast A O - room flowers follow the gorses in a 
good hotels. blaze of gold. 
For full \ ) wd In palm-bowered Cornwall a day’s 
information rain is a news event. You feel as Sir 
address ~ \ Francis Drake must have felt three hun- 
dred years before when you admire the 
| ian Cah to 19 strange ports grizzled sea dogs who man the fleets of 
& Son th t MALOLO Britain. The West Countrie of England 
587 Fifth A on We Srea is as characteristic as Chaucer. An old 
7 es Again the luxurious Malolo goes cruis- mansion in which Effingham and 
New York, N. Y. : : a 
ing around the Pacific! Away from Hawkins may have caroused, watches 
, or beaten paths, to mystical Asia, the fabu- you warily as you drive your ball into a 
The Premier Diamond lous East Indies, Australia, and the ro- . 
Mine at Pretoria * é “s ‘ ring of evergreens. 
American mantic South Seas. You visit 14 exotic 
Express lands, go CRCULSIONING, often inland, to Suggestions, plans, and reservations will be 
Company ancient shrines, quaint villages, wicked gladly made if you write to 
6 Becadwa cities. Yet inclusive fares are down to ; 
New York, N a $1,500! Sail Sept. 19 from San Francisco, G. E. ORTON, General Agent, 505 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
Poa (Sept. 20 from Los Angeles); get back 
Dec. 16. Ask nearest travel agency for W. Sf 
apa ent particulars and literature, or write us. Grew ¢ Crit 
N & Son MATSON LINE 
NEW YORK ... . . 535 Fifth Avenue 
or the CHICAGO. . . . 1408, Dearborn Street Southern 
American SAN FRANCISCO . . . 215 Market Street 
Walerbuch in the Express LOS a cee «6 0 190 Ly ar std 
ve tre SANDIEGO .... . 213 E. Broadway 
D Kruger National Park © Company PORTLAND... . . . 271 Pine Street of Cu ae and, 
2-1845 SRATULE.. «5 «25 % 814 Second Avenue 


































Wall Street at Close Ranée 


VI —Che a ae 


F ALL the interest- 

ing individuals who 

make up the roster 
of those engaged in the 
business of creating mer- 
chandising and appraising 
investment securities no one 
is more interesting, and no 
one less generally known 
to the public, than is the 
investment counselor. His 
is a peculiar and a fascinating business 
with a romantic history, a prosperous 
present position, a definite and inter- 
esting competitive problem, and a very 
hazy future. 

He came into being as a protest 
against the misuse of confidence. For 
years he has conducted a campaign of 
education in the interests of the cus- 
tomer, and now he is facing the very 
definite possibility that the reason for 
his continued existence may disappear, 
in part as a result of his own activities. 


Advice for Sale 


The investment counselor plays an 
unusual réle. He has a part in, but is not 
a part of, the buying and selling of 
securities. Constantly he protests that 
he has nothing to sell but service, yet 
he has produced perhaps the most star- 
tling and successful sales result in all 
investment history. He buys no securi- 
ties and has none for sale. His attitude 
toward investments is aloof, unbiased 
save by his own personal and human 
reactions, purely academic in approach, 
and yet vehemently militant, pro or 
con, in respect to his own principles 
and convictions. His clientele, for the 
most part, is among the extremely 
wealthy, and a great deal of his advice 
is given to those who generally are sup- 
posed to need no advice. 

His numbers are few, his imitators 
many. He has a keen and clear mind, a 
broad understanding of the economic 
principles which underly all forms of 
business and banking activity, but no 
where near so intimate a knowledge of 
individual securities as he is supposed to 
possess. In his contacts with clients he 
deals in principles, trends, general price 
movements, broad problems of in- 
dustrial development and international 
banking relations; and while his recom- 
mendations are specific he treats them as 
episodes and illustrations, rather than 
major problems. He is a salesman par 
excellence, with no sales force as such but 
a highly specialized staff of “outside 


the writer, 


In a’ series of articles covering the 
work and problems of the bond salesman, the 
local investment dealer, and the customers’ man 


banker, now discusses the newer element in in- 
vestment banking, the investment counselor, and 
will continue the subject in our next number. 


men,” who are selling an idea con- 
stantly. 

The history of the investment coun- 
selor is interesting and his development 
is a natural result of the present age of 
specialization but, more particularly, 
of his own ability to recognize a demand 
and create a supply. The giving of 
investment advice is, itself, as old as the 
hills and of as infinite a variety. It has 
become a profession within the past 
fifteen years. Until the days of hectic 
activity during and immediately follow- 
ing the World War those who wished 
investment advice went to their lawyer, 
their banker, the trustee for some large 
estate, or to some friend of long standing 
among the comparatively few invest- 
ment banking houses then in existence. 
The advice was usually sound, always 
conservative, and based on an intimate, 
personal knowledge of the investor's 
problems and his objectives. 

The war changed that. Security buy- 
ers were multiplied by ten or twenty. 
Security distributors multiplied still 
more rapidly. The normal routine 
activities of the banker, the lawyer, the 
trustee, and the investment-house ex- 
ecutive increased with the general 
increase in all forms of business activity. 
There was less time available for advice, 
and many more people were seeking it. 
The result was congestion, confusion, 
and worse. 


Bond Departments 


Entirely aside from the fairly sub- 
stantial percentage of absolutely un- 
sound issues which characterized this 
period, as they have accompanied all 
periods of great investment activity, 
the merchandising aspects and _possi- 
bilities of the investment business be- 
came more extensive and important 
and the professional attitude less 
apparent. No odium can attach to this 
development. The former province of 
the few had become the privilege and 
the pleasure of the many. Everyone 
who knew anything at all about the 


who is a well-known investment 


investment business, and 
some who knew very little 
if anything about it, had 
something to sell. Slowly 
but surely, even the most 
conservative of banking in- 
stitutions fell into line and 
developed bond  depart- 
ments of their own. With 
the best intentions and mo- 
tives in the world, their 
interest and their advice both be- 
came centered on the securities about 
which they knew the most, which were 
those they had for sale. Granting the 
possession of real merit in each in- 
stance, a great many of these securities 
found their way into the hands of people 
to whose requirements they were not 
adapted. This was natural and inevi- 
table, but the result was not very 
fortunate. 

The investor became first uncertain, 
then puzzled, and finally rather skeptical 
of advice. In some instances he decided 
to act on his own judgment, in some 
cases he sought a consensus of opinion, 
but he gradually was arriving at the 
conclusion, which frequently became a 
conviction, that contemplation of the 
unsold balance of inventory was likely 
to produce biased advice. 


An Idea Takes Root 


This constitutes the major premise 
and the complete justification for the 
existence of the investment counselor. 
Whether, under present conditions, it 
is a major premise which contains the 
possibility of fallacy remains to be seen, 
and will be discussed. The fact remains 
that it gave him a golden opportunity, 
from which he has reaped and still is 
enjoying a golden harvest. 

Within the space of a few months, the 
same idea occurred to several individ- 
uals, as is apt to be the case with most 
logical and opportune ideas. With no 
attempt to cite historical facts, which 
might localize the application, neverthe- 
less, after some experimentation in 
one or two instances, the result was 
practically identical. There would be 
no bias because there would be nothing 
to sell. The fee basis for service rendered, 
rather than a percentage of the profits 
resulting from advice, finally was 
adopted as most sound and most likely 
to relieve the adviser from influences 
aside from purely academic consider- 
ations. The appeal was to be made to the 

(Continued on Page 100) 
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INVESTING 
BY MAIL 


@ More than half our 
clients do their invest- 
ing by mail. 


( We like to talk with 
our clients occasion- 
ally to keep in touch 
with their investment 
needs. 


@ But when we know 
investors’ needs we 
can serve them as well 
by mail as otherwise. 


C.M. KEYS & CO. 


Established 1911 
39 Broadway, New York 
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Electrified Farm Served by Tri-Utilities System 




















Different 


Situations 
®@ call for 


different types of financing. 
The interest of A. G. Becker & 
Co. in every type of financing 
—bond, stock, investment 
trust, short term note, and 
commercial paper — assures 
for the investor securities that 
are soundly conceived, and the 
diversification which is an 
essential part of safe invest- 
ment. Ask for Sound Corporate 
Financing, booklet WW 5. 


A.G. Beeker & Co. 


BONDS - STOCKS - COMMERCIAL PAPER 


54 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 
100 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
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Electric Aides 
for Farm Aid 


A great change is taking place in the farm life of the nation. 
Electric companies are extending their lines into rural districts, 
and farms are being served the same as urban homes and fac- 
tories. As a result farms can be operated with greater efficiency, 
and electricity is aiding in the solution of the farm problem. 


Already more than 200 farm tasks are performed by elec- 
tricity and there are over 600,000 farms in the United States 
served by electric power lines. There is a total of over 6,000,000 
farms in the nation; it is estimated that electric companies 
will have extended their lines to the majority of these within 
the next ten years. 


A public utility system actively engaged in farm electrification 
is that controlled by Tri-Utilities Corporation. This system 
supplies electric light and power, gas and water service to over 
4,500,000 people in 26 states. An investment in its securities 
provides diversification and stability. Write for Booklet W-4. 


G.L. OHRSTROM & Co. 


| INCORPORATED 
36 WALL STREET ~- NEW YORK CITY 


BRANCHES IN TWENTY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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(Continued from Page 98) 

large, rather than the small, account 
but this was a later development out of 
the laboratory of practical experience, 

It took a little time to get under way, 
The investor was pretty well steeped 
in skepticism by this time, and he 
frankly feared the Greeks bearing gifts, 


a Quarter Ce etary | ee 
of Grou Pp 


today the result is rather astounding, 
Mana gement 





On a fee which averages about one half 
of one per cent per annum of the capital 
in the account to be administered, it is 
estimated that investment counselors 
today are supervising almost a billion 
dollars’ worth of individual, corporate, 
and institutional funds. While no figures 
are published or are available, ordi- 
narily it is generally believed that more 
than four hundred million dollars are 





I. 1906 the Associated Gas and 


Electric Company was incorporated for the purpose of under the supervision of one such organ- 
oon ; ; ization, with the average account 
bringing several gas and electric properties under common presumably more than one hundred 
; ane thousand dollars. 

management. This company with its central office at Ithaca, Here is the story of the capitalization 
of an idea, in a few short years, which 
New York, represented one of the first five public utility should take first rank among the ro- 
. ; mances of American business. It was not 
gtoups in the United States. accomplished overnight, and it required 
' oe y , patience, courage, resourcefulness, and 
Service by these original Associated properties to some entietonn os well as consloutne 
: wont imagination, just as does the success 
8,000 customers in 20 communities was the nucleus of of any other enterprise. Nor is the in- 
, ? ; come from fees by any means a net re- 
Associated System service now furnished to 1,429,000 covery. To watch, appraise, investi- 
: ia gate, to recommend purchases and sales, 
customers in more than 2,500 communities. to follow market trends, and to avoid 
and anticipate economic changes which 
To invest, or for information, write spell misfortune requires an extensive, 
a competent, and an expensive staff of 
Associated Gas and Electric System ee 
nism of such an organization is a fasci- 
61 Broadway, New York nating study in itself, and the systematic 
tabulation of information as it is re- 
(ean ceived, analyzed, appraised, and charted 

Gas & ELecrRic is a very complicated process. 
sre The investment counselor has in- 


dulged in no fanfare of trumpets, and he 
seldom advertises. He does his work 
quietly, efficiently, and, presumably, 
with satisfaction to his clients, although 
he makes no claim to infallibility. Those 
who accept his recommendations must 
WANTED: Representative in each town for new easy selling proposition to home- | go elsewhere to make their purchases or 


makers. Generous commissions, bonuses and sales helps supplied. Especially i i 
: ssi , execute their orders. This fact should 
attractive offer to club or civic workers. Apply Box 30 % World’s Work, Garden 









































City, N. Y. be remembered, as it merits some subse- 
quent discussion. His concern is merely 
= with knowing, in order to correct his 
ee records, what purchases or sales have 
Municipal, County RAILWAY been made. His income is assured and 
: - R gp . 

n LIGHT is subject to variation only as contrac 
and School Bonds and may not be renewed. He is an interested 
Offerings Mailed on Request SECURITIES spectator of and commentator upon, but 





Wall Street. He may be assumed to be 


: 


H Cc COMPANY not a participant in, the activities of 


Twenty-six Years of Successful very comfortably situated. 
SPEER & SONS Investment Operation nese enough, aa octieitien 
( ‘O NY | the investment counselor have attracte 
MPA 49 FEDERAL STREET a great deal of attention, and there are 
Established 1885 BOSTON .. MASS. plenty of individuals who are using all 
First National Bank Building, Chicago his arguments and most of his literature, 
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Why Does a Bank 
Advertise? 


HY does a Bank, located in only 
one American city, advertise in this 
national magazine? 


Because there are so many really na- 
tional businesses. They may have home 
offices in Chicago, St. Louis, New York, 
Atlanta, or Boston; yet those companies 
are only looking out from those cities— 
over the United States, and beyond into 
foreign countries—the wide world, in- 
deed. Those home office cities are the 
military man’s G.H.Q. There the strategy 
of manufacturing and selling is studied; 
from there the orders go to various divi- 
sion commanders and their far-flung out- 
fits. 


Branch factories and warehouses and 
assembling plants; district sales head- 
quarters and local sales offices are placed 
where they are needed. This spread of 
organization carries with it spread of 
money. Not all of a national business’ 
money can be kept at G.H.Q. Not all can 
be kept in a single bank; it may be spread 
through more than a hundred banks. Big 
companies are in the market for ready 
money frequently. It is not all borrowed 
at the same bank or in any one city; 
transactions are well scattered among 
many banks. There are many local ac- 
counts for surplus funds, for expenses, 
and pay rolls. 


In one of its institutional advertise- 
ments the General Motors Corporation 
stated that it is “a customer of 10,000 
banks.” Ford Motor Company’s accounts 
throughout the country cause many a 
bank president to go in person to Detroit. 
Vice-Presidents are continually out on ex- 
tensive and expensive trips to visit home 
offices of companies whose local accounts 
are highly valued. Local banks themselves 
are customers of the big city banks. One 
large bank advertises that it has over 
7,000 accounts of other banks on its books. 


Bank officers are helped greatly ir con- 
tacting big corporation business when the 
Treasurer can visualize their bank, their 
city, and their trade territory, recalling 
advertisements of that particular bank 
which have told him the very things the 
bankers are saying. Such a bank is a per- 
sonality. It means something because its 
advertising asserts a sense of leadership. 
That is what advertising does—it asserts 
a bank’s leadership in its community, it 
makes a claim for business—both for the 
bank and for its city. 


Bank advertising in World’s Work is a 
part of the Individuality built around the 
bank. To such a picture of Indiviauality 
comes new and valuable business from 
many places. It gives the bank a position 
in the minds of people who have little op- 
portunity, personally, of seeing it or know- 
ing it. 

Magazine advertising backs up every 
other local effort, too. It keeps up its 
work year after year. It sells the bank. It 
holds old accounts, It gets new accounts. 


No. 4 of a series of Small Talks by the 
Financial Department of World’s Work. 








CommonweEattH EDISON COMPANY, 
serving Chicago electrically, reported for 1930 a new high 
record for gross revenues, for net income available for divi- 
dends, and for amount distributed to shareholders. The 
166th consecutive dividend of the Company is payable 
to stockholders in May. 


We distribute the securities of progressive utility companies 
operating in 31 states. Continued growth during 1930, an 
off year industrially, proves the investment safety in well- 
managed utility companies. Send for our list of offerings 


yielding 6% and more. 


UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 
ENTS 
wap 
Du 
New York Cleveland San Francisco Minneapolis Indianapolis Kansas City 
Los Angeles Detroit Louisville Des Moines Milwaukee Richmond St.Louis Tulsa 






















“RELIABLE INVESTMENT COUNSEL 
HOW TO CHOOSE AND USE IT’ 


HE selection of reliable investment counsel should be the first 
RELIABLE step taken by the average man or woman planning to accumu- 
INVESTMENT late money. We have prepared an illustrated booklet explaining 
COUNSEL why this is true, and outlining the functions of an investment 
banker. It also pictures the tremendous future of the electric light 
and power industry—the investment field in which we have spe- 
cialized since 1914. Write, without obligation, for this booklet 
and our list of current offerings. 


Psd R.E. WitsEy & COMPANY 
booklet San Francisco Investment Securities Los Angeles 
1232 State Bank Building, Chicago 
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Let Us Assist You 
In The Rich Mississippi Valley 


It will give us pleasure to explain, in terms of your own busi- 
ness, how the First National Bank in St. Louis, can assist 
you to look ahead—to plan ahead—to stay ahead in the 
rich Mississippi Valley. Write us frankly as you would a 
business friend; your inquiry will be answered by a senior 
officer of the bank, who has a ‘national point of view’ and is 
thoroughly familiar with the great market in this rich territory. 





The First National Bank in St. Louis is the ‘key’ bank in 
the Central West and one of the Country’s largest banks. 


“ T 
pie al Tal 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


ST. LOUIS’ LARGEST BANK 
BROADWAY—LOCUST—OLIVE 


FIRST NATIONAL COMPANY and ST. LOUIS UNION TRUST COMPANY Affiliated 








RUDYARD KIPLING 


Kipling has expressed so much of what the Anglo-Saxon race stands for—what it hopes to 


accomplish—that he has a hopeful message to all of us. 


Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., Garden City, New York 








For Your Foreign Trip 


| 











(Continued from Page 100) 
for the purpose of building a structure 
of confidence for purely selfish, if not 
sinister, use. Superficially they all look, 
talk, and read alike. The hallmark of the 
false or pseudo counselor is not hard to 
find. Here are a few rules to follow: 

First, investigate him carefully, 
through your own banker and through 
bankers in his own community. 

Be very chary about dealing with the 
adviser whose first move is to trade out 
practically your entire list, unless his 
reasons in each case are clear and logical. 

Beware of the man who recommends 
a specific and obscure house with which 
to deal. 

Satisfy yourself that the investment 
program which he recommends is sound 
and exactly suited to your own re- 
quirements. 

View with grave suspicion any sug- 
gestion leading up to the operation of a 
purely discretionary account. It can be 
done successfully, but there’s dynamite 
in the process. 

Do not hesitate to ask for his record of 
performance with other accounts. 

Sign no contract until you are thor. 
oughly satisfied with his reputation, his 
ability, and his plans. 


Shipyards of Aviation 


(Continued from Page 80) 
public, largely through the advantages 
of the Cord-Lycoming Motors connec- 
tion, a closed plane at little over the 
price of an open one. But this low price 
and the great sales it brought about 
during the first year of Cord owner- 
ship—almost simultaneously with the 
depression, Stinson sales doubled—are 
secondary to the Stinson pride in the 
planes themselves: the new tri-motor, 
the more recent amphibian, the old but 
newly cheap four-place cabin plane now 
so rapidly on its way to becoming a 
“ production job.” 

But the small differences mean less 
and less. In its broader outlines, plane 
building has entered into the final stage 
of its development—progress has started 
to follow a smooth and upward curve. 
The biplane (Waco and others) has 
maintained its place as a trainer and a 
small private plane. The monoplane 
(Ford and Stinson, among others) is 
established as the cabin plane, either 
multi-motored or not. And the low- 
winged plane seems to be the fastest. 





North American 
Trust Shares 





Only the smaller changes in wing 
design, in the layout of fuselage curves 
and rear-end ‘detail, seem the likely 


T? HAVE your travel funds in convenient 
and safeguarded form take a Guaranty 
Letter of Credit with you. 


It will assure to you also the courtesies and 










ri : ri * . . ° le 
varied services of our foreign offices and of e: ted developments of the future. Litt 
. i Trust aii j 
pA Fee ica ipa dian wie Senpee ney changes make a vast difference in speed 
Obtainable at banks throughout the coun- and performance, it is true, and so are 


try or from this Company direct. 


sought eagerly by competitive manu- 
Booklet “ Banking facilities in Europe,” on request 


facturers, but the last major bomb shell 
which shook the aviation industry—the 
change to expensive air-cooled motors 
from the old OX’s—seems unlikely to 
have any comparable successor. 


obponsored and Distributed by 


Guaranty Trust Company 


of New York 
140 Broadway 








Distributors Group, Inc. 


New York 63 Wall Street New York 
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Only a 
handkerchief 


UT it was no joking matter 
to the bride. Someone had 
stepped on her “going away” 
handkerchief. The rare little bit 
of handed-down lace was crum- 
pled and soiled. And it had to 
be washed with infinite care. 
Could we? We could and did. 


We rather pride ourselves on 
our ability to take care of our 
guests. You'll find it reflected 
in rooms that have closets big 
enough to hold all your clothes 
—in every appointment which 
a hotel worthy of the name pro- 
vides. But what you'll be sure 
to notice is a spirit of extra 
service, in all the little things 
which United Hotel employees 
are taught to take the time to 
do well! 


Extra service at these 25 


UNITED HOTELS 


NEW YORK CITyY’s only United ....The Roosevelt 


PHILADELPHIA, PA......-- The Benjamin Franklin 
COATT, WABL...0. 0600 cece vccssces The Olympic 
WERCHOTER, BABE... occccccsceses The Bancroft 
MIELT: is cncvie s-esesieus The Robert Treat 
PATERSON, N. J..++-++ The Alexander Hamilton 
TENG, WF. ccc cvccoceseee The Stacy-Trent 
HARRISBURG, PA. 22 cccccccces The Penn-Harris 
EME. aks bo ncaenees en The Ten Eyck 
IE MEW bcs scceseenee The Onondaga 
PORNITEE, We Ye. cccccvcccccccvees The Seneca 
NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. .-0sseeeeeee0 The Niagara 
PM siteminawheeewesoe viene The Lawrence 
DE MD wspesscececcesoees The Portage 
DENIS oa eeebesecdoedeeseees The Durant 
NE CITC, BOD 000 c0sese0cees The President 
PT Perr El Conquistador 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. .........- The St. Francis 
SHREVEPORT, LA. ..... The Washington-Youree 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. oeeeecccceece The Roosevelt 
Dew COLBANG, EA, 00:0 ccccccccece The Bienville 
WERONTO, ONT,..2ccvecccees The King Edward 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. ..........+++ The Clifton 
WINDSOR, ONT. ........... The Prince Edward 


KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B.W.1.. The Constant Spring 


—— ut» —— 





Representative 
Trust Shares 


representing a participation in 35 
common stocks of sound American 
corporations insuring diversifica- 
tion, safety and a satisfactory 
income return. 


Price at Market 


Circular giving complete details 
mailed on request 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


ESTABLISHED 1888 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
DETROIT PROVIDENCE PORTLAND, ME. PITTSBURGH 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
and Detroit Stock Exchanges and the New York Curb Exchange. 
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“AN ADDRESS OF DISTINCTION” 





The Name... DRAKE... has become 


a veritable synonym for on comfort” 
— Meredith Nicholson 


THE Draks is dedicated to. . . Comfort. Services without end 
alertly attend your wants with ease and dispatch. Living quarters 
are generously proportioned. Furnishings are obviously selected 
with care. THE DRAKE menus are such as are attempted only by 
chefs of unusual skill. Plainly you will see... why travelers of 
note are inspired to speak of THE DRrakE in terms of. . Comfort. 


DRAKE 


RATES BEGIN AT $5.00 PER DAY FOR SINGLE ROOM WITH BATH 
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All the value of a business, much of 
its value as a going concern, depends 
for the certainty of its safeguard upon 
the Watchman’s System. It, alone, tells 
that the watchman was on the job, 
watching the plant. 


Detex \Watchman’s Systems now offer 
new values in durability, adaptability, 
continuity of service, and freedom 
from repair, built into the Detex New 
Model Watchman’s Clocks. Long the 
leaders—80,000 now in use—these 
models have been improved and 
strengthened to make them even more 
serviceable to industry, to assure to 
even greater extent that their records 
will be unalterable and indisputable 
evidence of the guarding of the plant. 


Send for complete information 
DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 


4169 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
39 Beach St., Boston 90 Varick St., N. ¥ 
Room 802, 126 Marietta St., Atlanta 


Manufacturing 
NEWMAN «+ ALERT « PATROL 
ECO WATCHMAN'’S CLOCKS 


Approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
and the Factory Mutuals Laboratory 





DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORP. 

4169 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, IIl.- 

Send me information on the new model Detex 
Patrol Watchman’s Clock. 
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the hardest substance known, are merely 
crystallized carbon; likewise carbon, as 
he well knew, is the hardening element 
in steel. 

The electric furnace, then in its 
infancy, provided a handy medium for 
testing what carbon in the form of coke 
would do when heated far beyond 
ordinary temperatures. So Acheson, in 
a little,yshop at Monongahela City, Pa., 
passed current through a mixture of 
clay and coke—the iron container serv- 
ing as one electrode, a carbon rod as the 
other. 

Results “did not fill my expecta- 
tions,” the inventor wrote in his auto- 
biography, “but I by sheer chance 
happened to notice a few bright specks 
on the end of the arc carbon. I placed one 
on the end of a lead pencil and drew it 
across a pane of glass. It cut the glass 
like a diamond.” 

Collecting more flakes, he improvised 
a grinding wheel and cut a facet off his 
diamond ring—‘“a ring still worn by 
me.” Silicon carbide crystals, these 
flakes were; exceeded in hardness only 
by the diamond. Gem cutters gobbled 
up the initial output (a quarter pound a 
day) at a rate of $880 per pound; bulk 
production, at Niagara Falls, has 
brought the price down to twenty cents 
or so. 

Nowadays carborundum is formed by 
the union of gases released when finely 
ground coke (by-product of oil refining), 
pure glass sand, and a bit of salt and 
sawdust are heated in an electric furnace 
of the resistance type. Temperature, 
3600° to 4000° F. The crystals are used 
in the rough for polishing metal or stone, 
or bonded with vitreous clays or plastics 
and made into grinding wheels, abrasive 
cloth, whetstones, nonskid floors and 
stairways. 

Curiously enough—and this lends a 
little fillip to the tale—at least two inde- 
pendent research workers had stumbled 
upon silicon carbide before Acheson 
patented it in 1896, but they failed to 
grasp its tremendous possibilities. 


Means of deadening pain, of prevent- 
ing sepsis, were unknown and abdomi- 
nal surgery was not even attempted 
when, on December 13, 1809, a back- 
woods doctor performed a pioneer major 
operation on a woman of 47. Object: to 
remove an ovarian cyst weighing more 
than twenty pounds. 

The doctor, Ephraim McDowell of 
Danville, Ky., wrote: “As soon as the 
external opening [nine inches long] was 
made the intestines rushed out upon 
the table, and so completely was the 
abdomen filled by the tumour that they 
could not be replaced during the oper- 
ation, which was terminated in about 
twenty-five minutes”’—the while the 
patient, Mrs. Jane Todd Crawford, re- 
cited Psalms to bolster her courage. She 
lived to be 78. 











W METHODS 
foe Cooling the Air 
for Comfort...Cold 
Storager... Indus- 
trial “Processes 


OOLING by refrigeration is 
not new. But now, almost 
every day sees some profitable new 
use made of it, made possible by 
the new Niagara Standard Air Con- 
ditioners and Fan Cooling Units. 


By originating these standard 
machines, this company has 
greatly widened the application 
of air conditioning; even more, 
has created new economies and 
more effective methods in the 
older applications of refrigeration, 
such as cold storage, creameries 
and other food industries. 


Air Conditioning means creat- 
ing the most favorable climatic 
conditions in any space. It con- 
sists of six distinct operations: 
heating or cooling, moistening 
or drying the air, purifying it and 
circulating it. 


Standard Niagara Air Condi- 
tioners perform all these opera- 
tions automatically as required 
for holding a precise result. If 
only a part of them is needed, 
there is a scientifically made Ni- 
agara unit for that special task. 


If you have a business building 
that needs better air for human 
comfort or efficiency, or an indus- 
trial problem relating to cooling, 
heating, handling of hygroscopic 
materials, or to the use of air in 
motion, we invite you to consult 
our engineers. 


NIAGARA BLOWER 
COMPANY 
General Sales Office 
6 E. 45th St., New York City 


Buffalo, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Boston 
Cleveland, Detroit, Montgomery, Ala. 












Air Conditioners, 
Aluminum Heater 
Coils, Fan Heaters, 
Fan Coolers, Cool- 
ing Surface. 


Systems for Cool- 
ing, Humidifying, 
Drying, Solvent 
Recovery, Dust 
Recovery, Pneu- 
matic Conveying. 
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THIS MAN 
PRODUCED 7 “REJECTS” 
LAST WEEK 


He is no better workman than the man 
shown at the left. But he enjoys all the ad- 
vantages of controlled lighting. Men who 
see well work swiftly, happily, efficiently. 


Modern, controlled lighting cuts down 
production costs as much as 15%. Pro- 
motes better morale. Decreases accidents. 
Reduces spoilage. 


Has your factory modern, controlled lighting? 


Why not have expert assistance in finding 

out ... without cost or obligation? Just 

write National Lamp Works of General 

Electric Company, Nela Park, Cleveland, O. 
In the meantime, mail this coupon fora 


remarkable booklet on industrial lighting 


NATIONAL LAMP WORKS OF GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio W. W. 5-81 


Please send me free a copy of “Six Minutes Difference,” an un- 
usual booklet which demonstrates vividly the advantages. of better 
industrial lighting. 

Name 
Address 


City 


T? 
YOUR EYE REJEC 
WHICH ADVERTISEMENT DOES Join us in the General 


Electric Program, broadcast e 
Saturday evening on a Nation-wide N, B. C. Network. 








GENERAL B ELECTRIC 


MAZDA & LAMPS 








HE material that goes into 
the making of a magazine 
does not, like manna, fall 
from heaven. The articles are planned, 
the writers selected for their special 
fitness for the subject, and the man- 
uscripts hand-tailored either by the 
authors or the editors, frequently by 
both, to fit the pattern of the maga- 
zine. Though volunteer manuscripts are 
welcomed, it is seldom that an article 
dropped in the mail fits the World’s 
Work plan, nor are casual pictures often 
suitable. We believ. that the new 
photography makes for illustrations 
that really illustrate, but for the most 
part they must be taken to order by a 
photographer who sees the salient and 
picturesque points. 


A croup of us were sitting round the 
luncheon table the other day. The talk 
was of cities. Why is Atlanta Atlanta, 
or San Francisco San Francisco? What 
curious quality is it that gives a city its 
character, its entity? Out of this dis- 
cussion came plans for a series of articles 
on cities. We called in Freeman Tilden, 
who is a good reporter and a novelist 
with the gift of understanding people 
and motives. Some 
of Tilden’s excite- 


Slee Tah 


By the EDITOR 


editor welcomes expressions from his 
readers as to the goodness or badness of 
his magazine. If neither “kicks nor 
ha’pence” come in, he feels that the 
stuff in his book must be very dead. 
Our daily quota of mail in that respect 
is most gratifying. 

For instance, in the March issue 
World’s Work printed an article called 
“Who Makes Teachers Cranky?” Be- 
fore the magazine was out two days 
letters began to come in pro and con, 
mostly pro. Apparently many readers 
believed that teachers had reason to be 
cranky. We hope to have more discus- 
sions as to how much education really 
educates. 


he are times [writes Mr. Eugene 
Whitmore of Chicago] when I won- 
der what sort of a person you have in 
mind when editing World’s Work. Do you 
assume that we read nothing else? The 
March issue leaves me with a strong 
impression that after I’ve spent an evening 
going over it that [sic] I’ve read nothing 
new, gleaned no 
new facts, received 





ment is shown in 
his introductory 
article [see page 
47] and in this 
piece, quoted from 
a letter written on 
his way West: 


It certainly is a 
difficult job I tack- 
led. I didn’t realize, 
until I got at it, 
how difficult. But 
as compensation for 
the difficulty, it is 
about the most in- 
teresting stunt I 





While Theodore Joslin was not 
officially our Washington corre- 
spondent, he wrote practically 
every month for this magazine; 
his knowledge of people and poli- 
tics, of departments and procedure 
in Washington, was, we think, of 
service to the readers of World’s 
Work. And now the President has 
shown that he shares our confi- 
dence in Mr. Joslin by making him 
his private secretary. We wish our 
former contributor all success and 
happiness in his new job. 


nothing to stimu- 
late my all too slug- 
gish brain. 


He then goes on 
to criticize, on one 
count or another, 
seven of the arti- 
cles in our March 
number. And in 
conclusion: 


Honestly, my in- 
tention in this let- 
ter is to be friendly. 
I hope you will not 
think I am just try- 








ever went against. 
It fascinates me, 
now that I am in it. I never realized before 
how individual, how different, how dra- 
matic these aggregations of people are. 

It is easy enough to go into a place and 
then sit down and write some wise-cracks 
about it, tending to show how superior the 
writer is, and how inferior the city is. 
But to weave into a short article the ro- 
mance, the flavor, the physique, and the 
development, commercial and social, and 
not have one factor overbalance the others; 
to interest at once the inhabitants of the 
place written about, and also the people 
who live elsewhere—well, it’s a tough 
kernel to crack. 


L™ the minister conducting a Meth- 

odist prayer meeting, who urged 
his unresponsive congregation to “say 
something, if it isn’t so bright,” an 


ing to be smart, 

but when there is so 
much vital experimenting going on, so 
many new things, it seems as if some 
reader ought to urge you to DIG for more 
vigorous material, told more interestingly. 
. . . Believe me, this is from one who sin- 
cerely wishes World’s Work the success it 
once deserved. 


This is one of the kicks that take some 
of the flavor out of the ha’pence but is 
nevertheless welcome because it is can- 
did and sincere. Every one of the seven 
articles Mr. Whitmore criticizes, inci- 
dentally, has been commended by other 
readers. It is fortunate for editors—and 
others—that tastes vary. 


Asout the time the members of Con- 
gress went home there were long news 





items of closely set type apprais- 

ing the performances of the Presi. 

dent during his first two years jn 
office which few would read and fewer 
analyze. And yet a comparison was 
important. We were fortunate in find. 
ing a man who had a complete file of 
all Mr. Hoover’s statements and all 
the acts of the apostles in both wings 
of the Capitol. Three pages [42-44] of 
columns in deadly parallel is the result, 
Forty items. 


A CABLEGRAM from Africa: 


CAPTURED TWO NEARLY 
GORILLAS AND ONE 
VENTURES STOP 
WORDS. 


HALF GROWN 
BABY EXCITING ApD- 
MAILING TEN THOUSAND 


MARTIN JOHNSON, 


And then after an interminable delay 
a letter came which gives an idea of the 
joys and excitement of African photog- 
raphy: 


I am now busy on the gorilla adven- 
tures. I think this will be a most interesting 
story, for our gorilla safari was full of 
adventure and thrills, and the capturing 
of the gorillas will make good reading. 
The two big ones are the largest ever cap- 
tured; as I write they are healthy and full 
of pep. 

We have made an entire motorcar over 
for their cage. This morning I went into 
the cage for a few minutes and think in 
time I will have them tame, but it is 
ticklish business trying to tame such big 
fellows—they are so strong they could 
tear a person to pieces. . . . One nice thing 
about them is that they are male and fe- 
male. 

We have also secured a tiny baby chim- 
panzee. We feed it on a bottle, and it is 
perfectly healthy. It cannot walk yet and 
is the ugliest little thing. Teddy takes care 
of it. Even little Tumbu tries to mother it. 


O* THE way to the office from the coun- 

try our train passes through an arid 
region (why are the approaches to great 
cities so desolate?) bestrewn with aban- 
doned motorcars. If nature would in her 
infinite kindness only disintegrate those 
offenses to the eye, the fields would 
again be fair and pleasing. But with the 
use of rustless steel, almost-rubber that 
does not rot, and lacquer finish that 
fades but passes not, the stark skeletons 
of former automobiles will continue to 
mar the landscape. The only remedy is 
burial. 

It is fortunate that magazines do not 
last—they are designedly perishable, 
to be read and cast away; otherwise our 
houses would become storehouses and 
not places to live in. 
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